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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


TuE belligerent Powers would appear to be amazingly ignorant 
of each other’s military, moral, and economic conditions, though 
any number of people are continually passing to 
and fro via neutral countries who ought to be able 
to enlighten us as to the state of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, and the Pan-German Powers as to the state 
of the Allies. But it cannot be said that the numerous con- 
tributions of “ neutrals’ appearing in various newspapers are 
particularly convincing. They are decidedly superficial and 
are only interesting as showing that Germany excels in the art 
of “ keeping herself to herself,” as in other departments of war. 
We may be sure that the numerous Germans and quasi-Germans 
in our midst, many of whom remain in a position to acquire inside 
information owing to the trustfulness of some of the denizens 
of Downing Street, supply their compatriots and _ friends 
with every available scrap of intelligence, though we may 
encourage ourselves in the light of former experience, especially 
at the end of July, that the enemy will form the wrong con- 
clusion on misleading material. The “ friends of the enemy ” 
are fortunately in the wrong camp here, which explains some other- 
wise inexplicable German blunders. Their information ought to be 
unimpeachable on account of its origin, but something frequently 
happens to disturb the decisions arrived at in the recesses of 


Downing Street. Nothing, for example, could have been more 
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misleading to German diplomacy than the knowledge acquired 
as to the intentions of the Cabinet during the fateful hours 
before the war, from persons in the closest touch, if not in the 
households of Ministers of State. We frankly confess to being 
totally in the dark as to conditions in the German Empire, and 
we distrust the entire volume of information emanating from 
American sources. The Americans can only pick up what the 
Germans wish them to know. It requires a highly trained 
observer to read between the lines which is even more difficult 
in war than in peace. No American journalist, however acute 
in other ways, has sufficient knowledge of war or experience of 
countries at war to be able to form a reliable impression from 
flying visits to Germany. 


THE only safe course for the Allies is to put aside all theories, 
prejudices and rumours, however apparently well founded, and 
To be pessimistic in preparation while optimistic 
Preparation 1 action. Never believe for a moment that our 

formidable enemy is on the eve of collapse and 
that when he begins retreating his retreat will become a rout. 
On the other hand avoid the contrary blunder of imagining 
Germany to be irresistible when she changes from the offensive 
to the defensive. She has undeniably made superhuman exer- 
tions, for which she has enjoyed the advantage over the Allies 
of preparing for several decades, during which every single factor 
in national life was subordinated to the organisation of aggres- 
sive warfare. But so far there have been no superhuman 
results, or indeed any really notable successes, such as made 
Prussia great between the days of Frederick the Great and those of 
Bismarck, Moltke and von Roon. We should never forget that 
the object of this war, made at Germany’s chosen moment, was the 
Germanisation of Western Europe and the hegemony of the 
entire Continent. It was set forth in a whole library of literature, 
and had been dinned into the people by every one in authority 
from the Emperor to the neighbouring pastor. Arrogance was 
exalted into a religion with Savagery. Of Arrogance and Savagery 
there has been abundance, but can even the Potsdam American 
pretend that fruits correspond with efforts ? After six months 
of the most strenuous warfare the Hohenzollerns are half way 
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between ‘‘ World Empire and Downfall,” defined as the issue by 
the now discredited prophet of the war—Bernhardi. Germany 
did not go to war in order to dig a ditch from Nancy to Ostend. 
Already all that is vocal in the empire, headed by the Hohen- 
zollerns, have become pathetic about defending German hearths 
and homes. ‘They no longer descant on “hacking their way 
through” their enemies. Indeed the“ hacking’’ has been singularly 
unsuccessful in every direction. Neither Paris, Nancy, Calais, 
nor Warsaw, has succumbed, though all these places have doubt- 
less had narrow escapes. That Germany’s War Power is far 
from exhausted is shown by recent developments, and were the 
cause as good as it is bad we could hardly resist admiring the 
wonderful virility of a nation in arms who consent to be 
slaughtered without even asking for tangible results. 


THE Germans recently obtained some measure of success near 
Soissons owing to the rise of the Aisne, which rendered the 
French position across that river untenable, but 

the fact that the enemy should have magnified 
a minor episode into one of the decisive battles of history is 
significant. When the Great German General Staff plays up 
to the despised man in the street in Berlin military prospects 
must be anything but rosy. The French hold the enemy firmly 
throughout the Western theatre of war and are far more likely 
to pierce the German line at their own time than the Germans are 
to pierce the Allied line. Germany continues to effect nothing 
material in a military sense, though she is deliberately ruining 
and starving Belgium and ravaging that portion of France still 
within her clutches—indications that even the Germans don’t 
expect to retain permanent possession. On the other hand 
most of the “advances” of the Allies are invented by London 
billposters, and soldiers from the Front who have been in the 
same spot for many months cannot conceal their surprise at the 
enterprise of evening journals in carrying them to Berlin and 
back during the last three months. The dispersal of force seems 
a conspicuous feature of German strategy. Hohenzollerns are as 
unable to concentrate as they are to relinquish anything they 
happen to hold. Besides bearing the entire burden in the West 
the German army is now bearing the main burden in the East— 


Strategy 
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Austria relapsing into a back seat and allowing her Army to be 
Prussianised. It is even said that German troops are advancing 
into Hungary to oppose Russia, and that two additional German 
army corps have been deputed to try and smash the indomitable 
Serbs. Germany has likewise made herself responsible for the 
Turkish campaign, one Germanised army has already been 
destroyed by the Russians in the Caucasus while another is 
asserted to be advancing upon Egypt. We do not pretend to 
understand military problems, but if true strategy consists in 
applying decisive force at the decisive point, Imperial strategy 
must be governed by other principles. There is doubtless much 
to be said for each separate operation viewed by itself, and the 
local staff work of every German army in the field, as well as 
the callous intrepidity of German troops, and their wonderful 
machinery of war are beyond praise. Incapacity and failure 
reside in the Supreme War Lord, as General von Bernhardi 
feared might be the case. Wilhelm II remains the greatest 
of all the assets of the Allies. We pray for his continued health 
and strength but we dread the moment when his people round 
on him as “ half an Englishman” and as such hold him responsible 
for the contrast between 1914 and 1870. 


BEHIND an unlimited amount of second-rate strategy there is a 
good deal of politics. This also is a badish symptom from the 
point of view of the Great General Staff. Of 
reputed feuds between German soldiers and Ger- 
man statesmen—who are alleged to reproach each other for having 
got the Fatherland into a mess—we naturally know nothing. 
They may be mere newspaper gossip though it would be scarcely 
surprising if the diplomats were asked by the Staff, “How came 
you to make war with Italy out and Great Britain in?” Or if 
the soldiers were asked by the diplomats, “* When you had Paris 
within your grasp in the beginning of September why did you 
abandon the offensive?” Or, “Why can’t you concentrate 
somewhere, East or West, instead of fighting backwards and 
forwards and succeeding nowhere?” Possibly at their inner 
Councils, in the absence of the Sovereign, both parties drop re- 
criminations and denounce the Mailed Fist as the villain of the 
piece. That the diplomats will be the first scapegoats is evident 
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from the sudden retirement of Count Berchtold the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister and nominal author of the catas- 
trophic Note to Serbia. He has been replaced by Count Burian, 
a determined Hungarian, which means that Austria is being 
squeezed out between Germany and Hungary. There is reason 
to believe that the Dual Monarchy has indulged in a certain 
amount of informal diplomatic exploration with a view to ascer- 
taining Russia’s feelings about peace, and it is tolerably certain 
that besides intrigues in Washington, where a guileless Govern- 
ment is told that the German lamb was wantonly attacked by 
the British wolf on its way to Sunday-school, Germany has 
made unconventional enquiries in St. Petersburg and Paris as to 
the kind of terms the Allies contemplate. She is probably willing 
that every one should go home and “lick his wounds” with a 
view to renewing hostilities at a more propitious moment. But 
Germany’s main preoccupation is to sow discord between the 
Allies. The Witte faction in Russia, the Caillaux gang in Paris, 
and the Haldane-Hebrew combination in London are relied upon 
to do the needful at the psychological moment. Meanwhile we 
are very far from having beaten Germany and everything must 
be subordinated to this tremendous task, but we must keep a 
weather eye open for the first stirrings of quondam Potsdam 
parties inspired by such watchwords as “a drawn war,” “Save 
my spiritual home,” “ We do not seek to humiliate the German 
people,” &c. &e. 


THRouGcHOouT the war neutrals have been exasperated by the 
ceaseless exhortations appeals,admonitions,and lectures addressed 
to them by unthinking persons in this country 
with results the precise opposite of those antici- 
pated and desired. Is it not advisable to give 
the much-advised neutrals a holiday ? They deserve an oppor- 
tunity of making up their own minds concerning their own 
interests, of which they are quite competent without extraneous 
assistance which cannot even affect to be disinterested. At an 
early stage of the struggle prominent politicians with exemplary 
intentions explained both to the United States and Italy, in 
language which left nothing to chance, exactly what they should 
do. The only effect of this unsolicited counsel was to arouse 
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suspicion as to its bona fides. Americans, for example, were 
reminded that should Germany triumph they would find them- 
selves in the firing-line. The Americans happen to be a peculiarly 
sensitive and excitable people who regard themselves as supremely 
capable in their own affairs. They are apparently a profound 
disappointment to our much-esteemed contemporary the Spec- 
tator, but it must be admitted that the Spectator has consistently 
*‘ asked for it,” and much as we may sympathise with its bereave- 
ment over defunct aspirations, we cannot pretend to be surprised. 
The Spectator has insisted for about fifty years in treating the 
United States as a quasi-member of the British Empire who 
sympathised with the ‘‘ Mother Country ” in failure or in success 
almost to the same extent as the daughter Dominions. The 
Spectator carried its obsession so far that at one time in any 
controversy between the United States and Canada it automati- 
cally espoused the cause of Washington as against that of Ottawa, 
to the no small bewilderment of the Canadians, who, knowing 
their neighbours much better than the Spectator, could not com- 
prehend the curious perversion which insisted on regarding the 
United States as more British than the British. The Spectator 
has always been an ecstatic supporter of the Monroe doctrine, 
and time and again made its American cousins a present of the 
British Fleet, fondly imagining that if the British Empire ever 
found itself in a tight place America would rise as one man, while 
the guns of the American fleet would go off by themselves. 


THERE was never the slightest foundation for this pleasing fiction, 
but we all dearly cherish our delusions and proportionately resent 
A Shattered disappointment. The Spectator finds its doll is 
Idol stuffed with sawdust. It has accordingly attained 

a state of “acute anxiety and alarm at the way 
in which we are drifting towards the danger of a collision with 
the United States,” which “ would be civil war and nothing 
less ” (the Spectator, January 23). Blessed are they who do 
not expect, for they shall not be disappointed. The Spectator’s 
distress is caused by its fundamentally erroneous view of the 
United States, about which it has misled public opinion with 
the best intentions. The United States is a foreign country 
just as much as is France, Russia, Italy, Germany, Austria- 
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Hungary, Japan, Spain, or any other foreign country. Some 
foreign countries are friendly, some are hostile, others are friendly 
at one moment, less friendly at another. The United States is 
particularly fickle. It used to adore Russia because Russia and 
Great Britain were supposed to be at loggerheads. It was equally 
devoted to France for much the same reason. It gradually 
gravitated towards Germany as Anglo-German tension developed. 
On several occasions, particularly when President Cleveland sought 
re-election with his Venezuela message in 1895, the United States 
has been on the verge of war with us, though the Spectator insisted 
on looking the other way. President Taft, as we all remember, 
recently made a strenuous effort to annex Canada with the un- 
witting aid of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Cobdenism. At other times the 
United States has beena friendly Power,and many Americans desire 
to strengthen the friendly ties. Sensible Englishmen reciprocate 
these sentiments. The most mischievous elements in the two com- 
munities are the Anglo-Saxon gushers who ask too much of their 
own country and expect too much of the other. The Anglophobe 
elements across the Atlantic are always formidable and always 
furious. They remain ready to burst into flame on the least pro- 
vocation or pretext,and moreover they are much stronger than the 
friendly factors because they are admirably organised, while the 
other side is completely disorganised, and therefore worthless from 
the point of view of the practical politician. We cannot hope 
to cheer up the Spectator because it starts from the standpoint 
that the Americans are virtually one people with us and that a 
conflict between us would be “ civil war,” like a war between 
Lancashire and Yorkshire or between Surrey and Hampshire. 


ONE cannot argue with a dogma, but we would enhearten those 
who are not infected by ‘ the Spectator’s Special’? by emphasising 
The Brient extraordinarily good fortune in having been 
Side at war for six months without having the United 

States on top of us. For this, as for numerous 
other blessings, we must thank the tactful Teuton. Whenever 
we found ourselves at war we might hope to command con- 
siderable sympathy among thinking, travelled, well-informed 
Americans, but the antagonistic elements are infinitely powerful, 
and not only hyphenated Americans but that immense number 
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of American Americans who regard the British Empire as an 
anachronism which ought in decency to have collapsed towards 
the close of the eighteenth century would inevitably spring 
to arms. There would in any conflict in which we might be 
engaged be a desperate effort to force the Washington Govern- 
ment into the enemy’s camp. It was here that Germany made 
herself useful, America is even more full of her fools and tools 
than we were. Haldanes are as plentiful as tabby cats in the 
Great Republic. But Germany at the outset paralysed her 
friends everywhere and gave the other side a chance. We took 
it here, although the Potsdam Party were masters of our Govern- 
ment, Parliament, a very large section of the Press, and the 
Money Power. The same thing happened in the United States. 
The American Potsdam Party was simply stunned by the cumu- 
lative follies of Potsdam. So instead of starting with a hostile 
America awaiting the first moment to pounce upon us, the 
conditions were infinitely more favourable than we ever dared 
anticipate. It is miraculous that half a year should have elapsed 
without the Germans having secured control of American policy. 
There is no more favourable field for Pan-German propaganda 
than the United States, which contains an immense German 
nation nominally owning allegiance to the Stars and Stripes but 
German at heart, and looking forward to “the day” 
America will be that “ Greater Germany ” which has faicu w 
materialise elsewhere. 


GERMANY’S great asset in Great Britain was our apathy and 
self-complacency. Her great American asset is the ignorance 
The Whip- and credulity of politicians and the inflammable 
sing hey popular temperament upon which German agents 
will successfully practise after they have bought 
their experience. We are less aggrieved and “alarmist” than 
the Spectator because we expected much less and we do not 
regard conflict as unavoidable, but we deplore the fakine >f 
news and views which have made it virtually impossib):« 
the British public to appreciate the real attitude of America 
towards this country. This is no fault of the Press Bureau, but 
the over-anxiety of sub-editors to make things look pleasant. 
We publish elsewhere the recent despatches between the two 
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Governments setting forth the two standpoints concerning trade 
in war. President Wilson has been somewhat unnerved by un- 
favourable elections, as may be gathered from the suggestion 
in the American despatch that Great Britain is responsible for 
the depression in American trade. The country that made the 
war is responsible for all its consequences, but the ‘ German 
vote’ prevents a Party Leader from acknowledging this 
elementary uncontestable fact. Pace the Spectator, Great Britain 
has always been the whipping boy of American politicians in 
distress, but though the situation is fraught with much anxiety 
it is not yet dangerous. For one thing, with wheat at its present 
price the American farmer, who is no inconsiderable factor, does 
not want war. He should be a valuable makeweight against the 
outrages of the American Yellow Press and the Copper Kings. 
The gravest feature of the situation is that men like Lord 
Haldane, self-convicted of misjudging every international issue, 
should have any say either upon this or upon other matters 
requiring clear thinking and courageous action. 


No less rubbish has been talked and written about Italy 
than about America. Why cannot we leave her alone ? 
Thanks to the deplorable diplomacy of Germany 
Italy, though a member of the Triple Alliance, 
received such impossible treatment from her allies that it 
was made out of the question for her to join the “ frightful 
adventure’ of the Pan-German Powers. Justice has not 
yet been done, but it will be done to Italian statesmanship. 
The world has only recently learnt that the Italian Govern- 
ment (Signor Giolitti being Premier) stopped a European 
war in August 1913, when Austria-Hungary sounded the 
Foreign Minister, the late Marquis di San Giuliano, as to 
Italy’s willingness to participate in an attack upon Serbia. 
Vienna received a severe snubbing from Rome and realised that 
the only chance of securing Italian support was to present her 
with a fait accompli. Therefore the Great War of 1914 was 
concerted by the two German Powers behind the back of Italy, 
who was tartly summoned to follow her Allies when they had 
made war inevitable. Italy returned the same answer as the 
previous year, viz. that the Triple Alliance was defensive, not 
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aggressive, and that her interests and her honour compelled her 
to adopt an attitude of strict neutrality. Mistaking his man, 
the German Emperor tried a mixture of bribery and coercion, 
promising the King of Italy various tit-bits of French territory, 
including Savoy, Corsica, and Tunis, if he would attack France, 
and threatening him with all manner of pains and penalties 
in the event of a refusal. Italy remained unmoved, scrupulously 
adhering to the policy she had marked out for herself. German 
folly was a great stroke of luck for the Allies. Had Italy acted 
otherwise, her intervention might have been decisive. On land 
we had as much hay on our forks last August as we could carry. 
The Italian Fleet held the Balance of Power in the Mediterranean, 
thanks to our failure to build up to standard and the factious 
opposition of certain Canadian politicians to Mr. Borden’s wise 
and patriotic proposals. 


LET us avoid copying the German mistakes by asking too much 
of Italy. Prince Bulow has been appointed Ambassador at the 
eat Quirinal to insult her by offering coveted portions 
Abehes of the Dual Monarchy, while Vienna is literally 
crawling before Rome, being profuse in apologies 
for any mishap to Italian shipping from the Teutonic mine-l:, 
policy, and Italy occupies Valona without so much as a mw. 
Why not credit the Italians with sufficient intelligence to know 
their own business? They have surely earned the right to 
manage their own affairs. In this connection we would draw 
attention to a timely and sensible letter from Lord Grimthorpe 
in the Morning Post (January 16), to which British and French 
journals would do well to give heed. He knows and under- 
stands Italy, which is more than can be said of most of her 
mentors. Lord Grimthorpe stated “on the best authority that 
the King was much opposed to a war with Austria. There is, 
of course, no desire anywhere that Italy should fight on behalf 
of Austria. As the war was due to an aggressive act on the 
part of Austria, the nation was solid behind the Governme 
maintaining that the casus faderis did not arise.” There was 
no obligation upon Italy to make war last August, nor was she 
in any condition to make war, as the Army had been depleted 
by its great efforts against the Turks. But to-day and still more 
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in the spring, thanks to the great energy of the Government 
such prudential reasons for neutrality would be no longer opera- 
tive. That is not to say that Italy contemplates coming in. 
In the north “ Italia Irredenta ” is a cry to conjure with and 
the occupation of the Trentino and Trieste would be intensely 
popular. Indeed it would be regarded as treason to Italy to 
abstain from profiting by Austrian anarchy. On the other hand 
many influential Italians, according to Lord Grimthorpe, whose 
judgment coincides with that of other competent observers, hold 
that Italy stands to lose more than she can hope to gain by 
facing another war “costly both in men and money beyond all 
precedent,’ and that she “‘ would not be justified in going to war 
unless she received provocation which it would be a national 
humiliation to accept.” This school are disposed to argue that 
so “ inestimable ” is Italian neutrality to the Allies that Trentino 
and Trieste will accrue to her without the risk of war. In their 
view ‘‘ the position and prestige of Italy will not be lowered in 
the eyes of the world if she abstains from action mainly through 
an honourable regard for treaty obligations.” In fact the 
country is ‘“‘ geographically and politically divided in the great 
issue with which it is confronted. The balance of opinion is so 
delicately poised that some incident, even though it may be 
trifling perhaps in appearance, may lead her to join in the strife. 
But if no disturbing event occurs to threaten her interests, 
I think it would be very unsafe to assume that she will depart 
from her neutrality.”’ Lord Grimthorpe regrets that the Allies 
have been behind the Germans in placing their case and exploits 
before the Italian public, but he welcomes our cessation of 
advice, which “ always arouses a certain amount of resentment.” 


War has a stimulating effect upon the imagination and is a 
wonderful breeder of rumour, which by dint of constant repetition 
gains credence, as in the case of the mythical 
Russians. In nine cases out of ten one may safely 
discard the fantastic fables set afloat by more or less interested 
parties. During the last few weeks Lord Kitchener and Mr. 
Churchill have both had their names taken in vain. Our great 
War Minister was supposed to have become weary of well-doing 
in Whitehall and of the political intrigues by which he is surrounded 
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and of which he is the objective. He was credited with a desire 
of escaping from the vitiated atmosphere of Cabinet Councils and 
seeking the ampler ether of the field. It was alleged that in the 
spring Lord Kitchener would cross the Channel at the head of 
a mighty new army destined to bundle the Germans over the 
Rhine and to dictate peace in Berlin. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that there is no foundation for this allegation, though one can 
readily understand that on one pretext or another the Cabinet 
should be anxious to push their pre-eminent colleague to the 
Front. It would nevertheless be a calamity should the intriguers 
succeed, because Lord Kitchener at the War Office is quite irre- 
placeable. Not only is he one of our greatest national assets 
where he now is and where his driving power has already pro- 
duced results which would have been deemed impossible a few 
months ago, but his departure from Whitehall would be the 
signal for the appointment of some hopeless rotter, if not worse, 
who in a very short time would immobilise our entire Army. With 
a great soldier at the Front,such as Sir John French, anda great 
soldier at the back, the British Expeditionary Force can count 
on having fair play, and the Allies should be able to rely on our 
pulling our weight. Each can help the other. General French 
is emphatically the right man in the right place so long as Lord 
Kitchener remains at the War Office, but what chance would 
either of them have of effecting anything if both were at the 
Front and dependent on the administrative efficiency of some 
Haldane or some Seely for their supplies, drafts,equipment, &c. ? 
Such a prospect is too appalling to contemplate. 


Tuat our Pinchbeck politicians should be jealous of Lord 
Kitchener’s fame we can understand Parliamentarism consists 
ae of little except a mass of petty personal Jealousies, 
Kitchener bey keenly resent the intrusion of any outsider 

into the charmed circle of Downing Street, hitherto 
successfully reserved for gas-bags. They fear that Lord Kit- 
chener’s success at the War Office may set a bad precedent, as 
the long-suffering and much exploited public who pay through 
the nose for Ministerial ineptitude will hereafter demand that 
“responsible statesmanship ” shall cease to be a close corporation 
of second-rate lawyers and first-rate mountebanks, For this 
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very reason every one who cares more about the country than 
about himself is exceedingly keen on this experiment in efficiency, 
and would regard its termination on any ground with despair. 
We refuse to believe that Lord Kitchener will fail to hold the 
fort against the besiegers, or that he will be hoodwinked by the 
simulated enthusiasm of colleagues whose measure he must by 
this time have taken for “ greater energy in the field.” Our réle 
in the Western theatre of war, where we hold less than one- 
fifteenth of the line extending from Nancy to the sea, is to conform 
to the policy of General Joffre, who commands no less confidence 
on this side of the Channel than on the other. France is bearing 
so disproportionate a share in the burden of containing the German 
host still in occupation of French soil that it is not for us to 
attempt to dictate to her how and when or where the offensive 
shall develop. We must put every man in the field we possibly 
can. We must do a great deal more than we have yet done or 
attempted to do, but in one respect we must play second fiddle 
to our Allies, namely, as regards the strategy of the campaign, 
just as they have shown the utmost loyalty in playing second 
fiddle to us on the sea, where they recognise that our preponderance 
gives us the right to set the pace. 


Our confidence in General Jofire’s judgment extends to his 
generals and his troops. He has had time to repair the deficiencies 
of previous years, for which not the soldiers of 
France but the politicians—of the same type as 
ours—were responsible. Every competent observer 
is struck by the remarkable development of the French Army 
since General Joffre became master in his own house. For one 
thing, politics have been completely banished, and the higher 
command has been purged of officers who owed their appoint- 
ments to any but military considerations or who proved their 
incapacity in the field. We cannot describe the situation better 
than we lately heard it described: the German Army of to-day 
remains a wonderful machine, and those who have seen most of 
it think most highly of it. Any crabbing of the German Army 
is confined to those who have remained at the back. Neverthe- 
less, capable and formidable as the enemy may be, the German 
Army of to-day is not a patch on the German Army of last August 
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and would not have a dog’s chance against it. The British Army 
of to-day, despite its many admirable qualities, is probably not 
comparable to the British Expeditionary Force which contributed 
so much to save the situation in August, and whose services were 
so generously acknowledged by President Poincaré and General 
Joffre. On the other hand, there is no comparison whatsoever 
between the French Army of to-day and the French Army of 
August, but in that case the transformation is the other way. 
The original French Army is not to be mentioned in the same 
breath as the French Army of to-day, which is probably the 
first in Europe owing to the extraordinarily high average of 
ability in the higher commands, the admirable staff work, the 
overwhelming artillery, and the irresistible élan of the troops, 
not founded on arrogance, but on quiet confidence in their supe- 
riority over the enemy. 


THE rumours concerning Mr. Churchill referred to on a previous 
page are of a somewhat different order from those about Lord 

Kitchener, and arouse very different feelings. 
Nelson ?P ; ' 

Those of us who gave Mr. Churchill full credit 
for his priceless services during the diplomatic crisis at the end 
of July—when there was a perilous lack of nerve in Downing 
Street, which necessitated his mobilising the Fleet off his own 
bat, while he materially helped to defeat the Haldane-Asquith 
intrigue to keep the Expeditionary Force at home for fear of 
bread riots—hoped that at !ast he had sown his wild oats and 
would now settle down into a really useful public servant. To 
be First Lord of the British Admiralty during the greatest war 
in human history afforded scope for the most inordinate ambition, 
and it seemed reasonable to anticipate that Mr. Churchill would 
be content to consecrate his undoubted talents and boundless 
energy to the great task of supplying the sailors with whatever 
they required to secure and maintain command of the sea. The 
appointment of Sir John Jellicoe to the Grand Fleet increased 
the general satisfaction, being interpreted as an indication that 
the Admiralty would confine itself to its proper function, leaving 
the Admirals master in their own house. We must not allow 
the vagaries of Whitehall to obscure the remarkable ability and 
success of Admiral Jellicoe in fulfilling his part of the contract. 
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To have restricted the second Navy in the world to the mud-banks 
of the Elbe without losing a single British ship appears to those 
of us who have a horror of amateur strategists to be as supreme 
an exhibition of superior sea-power as the world has yet witnessed. 
We will not tempt Providence by prophesying, but we believe 
it to be accurate to say that so far, apart from the grievous loss 
of the , which happened to strike a stray floating 
mine, not one mishap has befallen any ship under Sir John 
Jellicoe’s control. The losses have occurred to ships either 
temporarily or permanently removed from his command, for 
whose movements the Admiralty were responsible. Not one of 
Sir John Jellicoe’s ships has yet been sunk by a submarine— 
a fact which would seem to suggest that the misfortunes that 
have occurred elsewhere might have been avoided by due diligence. 


Some of us from the outset regarded the installation of wireless 
on the Admiralty with suspicion and a'arm, which appear to 
have been justified by the event. It facilitates, 
and indeed invites, interference by busybodies 
who erroneously imagine themselves to be Nelsons. If the “sea 
affair ’’ had been entrusted to seamen and they had been let alone 
by civilians, we should probably not have to mourn the loss of 
so many precious lives. Nor should we have made the blunder 
of exaggerating the power of submarines, which so far have been 
a conspicuous failure whenever reasonable precautions have 
beentaken. They are alleged to be helpless as against destroyers, 
by whom they are much more easily detected than from larger 
vessels, which increases the guilt of those who failed to provide 
the Navy with a sufficiency of destroyers. Mr. Churchill’s 
temperament apparently makes it difficult for him to afford 
anybody under his authority a chance of doing his job, with the 
result that much energy which should be reserved for the 
enemy has to be expended in counteracting our newest Nelson’s 
crazy projects and impossible orders. The First Lord is said 
to be disappointed because the Navy and its political 
chief are not more in the limelight, and one cannot help feeling 
that there is some risk of something sensational being attempted 
with an eye on the posters. But the British nation trusts 
Admiral Jellicoe. He is our Joffre and will protect us 
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against perilous parlour tricks. Rumour intervenes with 
the suggestion that Nelson is anxious to take a turn on shore 
as Napoleon, and that in return for the command of an 
Army Corps, a Division, or possibly a Brigade he would 
relinquish the Admiralty. The temptation is great, because 
his presence at the Admiralty inspires general anxiety outside 
the columns of the ultra-slobber Press. On the other hand, he 
would upset the apple-cart on shore. He is quite unfit for any 
command, and it is feared that he would simply run amok at 
Headquarters, where he has paid several visits recently, interfere 
with every operation, make irreparable mischief between the 
Allies, and generally play the deuce. The Army can understand 
the desire of the Navy to see the last of Nelson, but cannot con- 
ceal its anxiety at the prospect of being saddled with Napoleon. 
The Churchill problem is indeed becoming a grave anxiety to 
all serious people, whatever their politics. It is not inspired 
by personal prejudice, as people well disposed towards him are 
frightened by his lack of balance. 


WE must not grudge Germany the signal success she achieved 
to) o ¥ 6 
last month as the result of much forethought and elaborate 
.. preparation. It would be useless to deny that 
The Zeppelin * : ‘a , 
Raid Zeppelin airships have at last reached our in- 
violate shores, that Zeppelin airmen have succeeded 
in dropping some bombs and in killing some Englishmen and 
Englishwomen. Germany became delirious on reading the official 
bulletin issued on January 20, which runs as follows : 


“On the night of January 19 naval airships undertook an 
attack on some fortified places on the English East coast. The 
weather was foggy and rainy ; several bombs were successfully 
dropped. The airships were shot at but returned unhurt. 

*“ (Signed) Deputy Chief of the Admiralty Staff, 
“Von BEHNKE.” 


We are scarcely surprised that the Chief of the Admiralty 
Staff should have got his “deputy” to sign this document. 
This wretched air raid was exclusively an attack upon non- 
combatants, resulting in the death of two women, one man, and 
a boy of seventeen. These are the latest victims of the “ true 
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son of the time spirit.” Yarmouth, Sheringham, and King’s 
Lynn, where the bombs fell, have neither forts, barracks, nor 
guns, and the raiders ran no risks of serious molestation, so the 
enterprise would appear to have been lacking in any military 
character as that word used to be understood. Nevertheless 
it is interesting, important, and satisfactory, for several reasons. 
It indicates a singular lack of resource in the great German General 
Staff of which we have heard so much—perhaps too much in the 
past—while the glee it has caused in what used to be regarded 
as the first military nation in the world tends to confirm the 
suspicion that the fortunes of Lord Haldane’s “spiritual home ” 
areebbing. That Sandringham should have been an objective is 
significant, because it shows, despite persistent rumours of his 
having “‘ taken a back seat,” that Wilhelm IJ remains in fact as 
well as in name “‘ uppermost War Lord.” Only by his express 
orders would German aviators seek to murder our Royal family, 
just as it was by Imperial orders that the Zeppelin visiting 
Antwerp threw a bomb on the wing of King Albert’s Palace in 
which the Royal children were known to be sleeping. It is said 
that this particular bomb only succeeded in destroying a bust of 
its Imperial author, Wilhelm II. 


WE were all in despair over the illness of the Kaiser. We could 
not help noting that while he was on the shelf Field-Marshal 
Queen von Hindenburg mede more serious progress in 
Alexandra’s the Eastern theatre than at any time before or 
Discernment since. Proportionate was the joy in the Allied 
camp on hearing of his Majesty’s recovery. Still greater is the 
satisfaction at this latest evidence that he is quite his old self 
again. May his shadow never grow less until he retires to the 
Devil’s Island or some other detached habitation! One rumour 
is however too good to be true, namely that the very able Admiral 
von Ingersohl commauding the German High Sea Fleet has been 
superseded by a Hohenzollern in the person of Prince Henry 
of Prussia, who would be the British nominee as German 
Admiralissimo were the appointment in our gift. The attack 
on Sandringham, coming on top of many other characteristic 
episodes is, if we may be permitted to say so, a personal triumph 
for our Royal House, especially Queen Alexandra. Neither King 
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George nor Queen Mary, nor any of their children ever “‘ cottoned ” 
(to use a homely expression) to their cousin of Potsdam. Unlike 
many “clever *» men who ought to have known better, but who 
allowed their heads to be turned by the flatteries of the Imperial 
faux bon homme, Their Majesties were not deceived by fallacious 
assurances of insincere friendship, while Queen Alexandra, even 
in the days when Germany was “all the rage,” and Wilhelm II 
was taken at his own valuation at the British Court, never for 
a moment abated her instinctive distrust of and contempt for 
a man who is proving himself to be the first cad in Europe. On 
a famous occasion her Majesty had an opportunity of showing 
the feelings which every devoted Dane and every intelligent 
Englishman and Englishwoman should always have entertained 
for the common enemy, but like every wholesome exhibition 
of feeling it was hushed up in the Press which in those days 
was prostrate before the Mailed Fist. We cannot but feel the 
greatest gratitude to Queen Alexandra for never for one second 
at any period of her long residence in this country lowering her 
flag before the detested and detestable Prussian, History will 
do her justice. 


WE have to mourn what appears to be a gratuitous disaster on 
New Year’s Day, when H.M.S. Formidable was torpedoed at night 
by a German submarine off the South Coast with 
a grievous loss of precious personnel. The painful 
episode was immortalised by the noble conduct 
of Captain Loxley, whose single thought was to mitigate the 
extent of the disaster, by signalling to the rest of the squadron 
sauntering through this perilous area to keepaway. Inannouncing 
the calamity, the Admiralty appeared doubtful whether it was 
due to a mine or a submarine, but there is no longer any doubt 
that this was yet another avoidable loss, as to which it does not 
suit the Admiralty to have an enquiry. Meanwhile public con- 
fidence in the extraordinary efficiency of the officers and men 
of the British Navy whenever they have a fair chance (and this 
applies to everybody under Admiral Jellicoe’s control) will be 
increased by the accounts of the engagement in the North Sea 
on January 24, when the enemy attempted another raid of the 
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kind which recently cost the Hartlepools* nearly 120 lives 
—with a view of celebrating the Kaiser’s approaching birthday. 
The enemies of the Navy in peace time and supplicants to the 
Navy in war, were furious that the Fleet, whose very existence 
they resented and resisted, had been “ caught napping ” on the 
previous occasion, whereas they were merely obstructed by a 
dense fog. This time there was no fog, and Admiral Beatty, in 
command of a battle-cruiser squadron and light cruisers, accom- 
panied by a destroyer flotilla under Commodore Tyrwhitt, 
sighted three German battle-cruisers, one armoured cruiser, light 
cruisers, and destroyers “steering westward and apparently 
making for the English coast.” Directly the enemy’s ships 
were seen they scuttled, with ours in pursuit. In the course 
of a stern chase we sank the German armoured cruiser, Bluecher 
(15,550 tons), inaccurately described in some quarters as a 
“battle cruiser,”’ while two of the German battle cruisers were 
“seriously damaged.” We lost no ships, and our casualties 
were small, though at the moment of writing the results of the 
destroyer and light cruiser fighting have not yet been received. 


Ivy this action our battle-cruisers Zion (Captain Chatfield, Flag- 
ship of Sir David Beatty), Tiger (Captain H. B. Pelly), Princess 
; Royal (Captain Brock), New Zealand (Captain. 

A Running : : , t F 
Fight Halsey), and Indomitable (Captain Francis 
Kennedy) were engaged, while the German fleet 

consisted of the Der fflinger, Seydlitz, and Moltke with the armoured 
cruiser Bluecher. If the Germans are superstitious, the loss 
of the latter vessel should strike a chill into their hearts, as 
Blucher was the man who said of London, “ What a place to 
sack.” The biggest German battle-cruisers such as the Derfflinger 
are so powerful, and Admiral Tirpitz so boastful—and heroic in 
attacking unarmed places and people—while the German officers 
and men have shown such valour in action, that this somewhat 
ignominious skedaddle has come as a surprise. It suggests that 
beneath all their “ swank ” the controllers of the German navy are 
* If we sail anything in the last number calculated to convey the idea that 


Hartlepool is in Yorkshire we regret it. This victim of the Mailed Fist keenly 
resents the suggestion that it lies within the « Rowntree areca.” 
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not over confident. Battle-cruisers reserved for the bombardment 
of Hartlepool, Whitby and Scarborough, are an expensive luxury. 
The able Naval Correspondent of the Morning Post gives us a 
vivid glimpse of such a running fight as that of Admiral Beatty in 
the North Sea, and Admiral Sturdee off the Falkland Islands, the 
difference in the results achieved being due to the fact that in one 
case the Germans retired behind their mine field and submarines, 
while in the other they had to fight it out, and Admiral von Spee’s 
squadron was annihilated. The brilliancy of Admiral Sturdee’s 
performance may be gathered from the private letters now 
reaching this country, some of which have been published. For 
one thing, what was described as his “luck” in locating the 
Germans seems to have been due to extraordinarily good in- 
telligence. The episode has caused all the more satisfaction because 
it is whispered that some of those who have claimed credit through 
the Press for this affair, asserted ‘‘ Sturdee has gone on a wild 
goose chase.” According to the Morning Post Naval Expert, 
** In a running fight between squadrons of high speed, the enemy 
ships are hardly visible. Their hulls would probably be below 
the horizon, so that their masts, perhaps the tops of their funnels, 
and a smear of smoke, would make the target which would appear 
about the size of a threepenny bit. Upon that tiny and moving 
silhouette the great guns are trained.” Such actions last for four 
or five hours. Another comment on the North Sea engagement is 
that apparently the Germans dislike rough weather. Their raid 
upon the Yorkshire and Durham coast and their fiasco of 
January 24 were on the subsidence of a gale. The only unsatis- 
factory feature of Admiral Beatty’s admirable performance—for 
which needless to say the navy was in no way responsible— 
was the truly terrible outbreak of hysteria it provoked in the 
Press. If such type is required to record the destruction of 
one armoured cruiser—how will our contemporaries deal with 
a great naval action? We plead for perspective and sobriety 
as even more important in war than in peace. 
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An interesting article on ‘ War and Financial Exhaustion ” in 
the current number of the Round Table arrives at somewhat 
different conclusions from those of our superficial 
optimists, and incidentally throws a valuable side- 
light on the competence, foresight, and patriotism 
of la haute finance, of this country, which should help to enforce 
lessons upon which the National Review has insisted in season 
and out of season. ‘There is an Imperium in Imperio in 
our midst, which is normally a detriment to British interests, 
while at critical moments it becomes a positive danger, owing 
to its indifferently cosmopolitan character. It is estimated 
that the Great War, in which about twenty millions of men are 
under arms at a cost of 10s. per man per day, costs £10,000,000 
a day, made up as follows: Great Britain £1,000,000, Germany 
nearly £2,000,000, Russia about £2,000,000, France between 
£1,500,000 and £2,000,000, Austria-Hungary the same. To these 
huge figures must be added the expenditure of Serbia, Japan, 
Turkey, Belgium, Montenegro, as well as that of all neutral but 
mobilised States. In a year the direct cost will be nearer 
£4,000,000,000 than £3,000,000,000. That conditions are not 
exactly ideal in Germany is clear from the recent retirement of 
one Finance Minister and the appointment of another in the person 
of Dr. Helfferich, a leading director of the Deutsche Bank—which 
had an active branch in the City of London up to the outbreak 
of war, which, though now working under supervision, is prob- 
ably able in various ways to provide sustenance for its parent 


Cost of 
War 


through various Anglo-German personalities still at large among 
us. Germany is financially a very powerful nation, despite the 
efforts of Cobdenite pundits to belittle her because of her adherence 
to Protection. There are indications of Cobdenite inspiration 
in the Round Table article. What is described as one of her 
“weaknesses ” is the fact that, though a great creditor nation, 
she has not nearly so many debts as Free Trade England, 
her investments abroad being estimated by Dr. Helfferich at 
£1,000,000,000 as against British investments abroad of approxi- 
mately £4,000,000,000. Moreover, she earns nothing lke as 
much as we do from shipping and banking commissions, but she 
has a big foreign trade, importing £526,000,000 of merchandise last 
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year, more than half representing raw materials and £150,000,000 
of food and animals, against exports of £495,000,000. So with 
her exports largely cut off she cannot pay for nearly so large a 
proportion of her imports by money due to her from abroad as 
England can. She must work for her imports, and in the main 
she must pay for them either in goods or in gold. 


GERMANY is not self-contained and therefore it is important for 
her that her trade should remain as normal as possible. ‘ But 
“ Weutral ” it is a great deal more difficult for her to achieve 
Trade this end, and our whole efforts should be devoted 

to preventing her from doing so. What is of the 
greatest importance is to throttle her imports. Not only would 
the complete cessation of such imports as petrol, rubber, copper, 
nickel, and so forth be a serious hindrance to her creation of 
munitions and engines of war, but German industry in general 
relies very largely on the import of all sorts of other raw materials.” 
With command of the sea we should be able to strangle the 
enemy. But there is another side to the picture, for which we 
have to thank Whig and quasi-Whig statesmanship and Mug- 
wumps generally who exist for the purpose of crippling their 
country by opposing adequate preparations in peace time and 
preventing effective operations in war. “ Owing to the great 
changes in international maritime law made by the Declaration 
of Paris in 1857, England’s power to destroy commerce is far 
weaker than it was in the Napoleonic era, and there are great and, 
indeed, insuperable obstacles to any attempt to ruin Germany’s 
oversea trade. We have, too, to be careful to avoid serious 
trouble with neutral countries, and in particular with the United 
States.’ Quite so. The Washington Government is under no 
obligation, although hypersensitive on the subject of neutral 
rights, to fulfil neutral obligations or to resent any violations 
of international law, however outrageous or savage, provided 
they do not touch American pockets. We, on the other hand, 
are constrained to observe every regulation which may be devised 
by so-called international lawyers calculated to foster neutral 
trade with the enemy, even though it may prevent our achieving 
one of the main purposes for which we have laboriously maintained 
navalsupremacy. ‘“‘ Since we cannot touch non-contraband goods 
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in neutral vessels, whether they are being imported to or exported 
from Germany through a neutral port, it is impossible to prevent 
an import and export trade being conducted through neutral 
countries like Holland, Sweden, Norway, Rumania, Italy and 
Switzerland, and it is certain that Germany is doing a very large 
trade in this way. There are lines of steamers from Genoa, 
Amsterdam, and other places which serve the purpose.” If we 
could stop Germany’s exports, her position would be very seriously 
damaged, but we may be sure that our half-hearts will see to it 
that war is not relentlessly waged and that on one pretext or 
another we are robbed of half the advantages of superior sea- 
power. 


Tue Round Table recognises that if we could throttle German 
exports we should have gone a long way to throttle her imports, 
because the one largely pays for the other, adding 
“Tt is most unfortunate from this point of view 
that international obligations were ever assumed 
which so completely tie our hands.” It is indeed, but it is scarcely 
surprising considering the disproportionate number of Whigs 
who have controlled British policy during the last three genera- 
tions. And when we say Whigs we are not thinking of any 
particular party, but of a type of mind. There are skin-deep 
Conservatives who are virtually Whigs, of which a conspicuous 
specimen has recently received a reward from the Government, 
and of whom Sir Robert Peel is the eponymous hero. As we have 
been crippled by past and present Whigs, we have to console 
ourselves with the reflection that German industry must be 
suffering very seriously, as, for instance, in her trade with countries 
with which she is now actually at war, while the mobilisation of 
a large proportion of her male population has caused a greater 
“economic upset ’’ than in this country, “and .. . as the war 
continues she will suffer more than we shall from economic 
exhaustion, unemployment, and dearth of food and of raw 
materials—provided we always retain command of the sea.” It 
is more difficult for her to import and to export than for us. 
Under our crippling, self-imposed restrictions “the worst for 
her would be that she would cease to be able to import one or 
more commodities quite essential to her ; the next worst would 
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be that, while obtaining the imports she wanted, she could not 
pay for them except by the export of gold. The heavy fall in 
the German Exchange in New York looks as if Germany had 
already been buying a great deal in America and was finding 
some difficulty in paying. The level of the Exchange shows that 
Germany is being forced now to pay about 12 per cent. more for 
imports than before the war. This in itself, unless the Exchange 
becomes normal again, is bound to lead to a rise in prices in 
Germany. But it cannot yet be said that her currency is depreciated ” 
[our italics]. Again, Germany’s last harvest was officially esti- 
mated to fully cover her requirements as regards rye, oats and 
potatoes, while her supplies of wheat are calculated to last until 
September, and steps, which excite foolish derision among 
our newspapers and caricaturists, are already being taken by 
provident Germany to husband her wheat. The writer is of 
opinion that “on the whole it may be said that food questions 
will not become really serious for a good many months.” 


Tue Round Table discusses another aspect of the struggle hitherto 
neglected in this hand-to-mouth country, where flatulent political 
financiers, who are more political than financiers, 


‘“‘Unpre- ; ' 
4 Imagine that great problems can be sc’ 


pared ”’ : 
rolling off big figures and by vaunting ot 


diture. We expect nothing from our statesmen in any depart- 
ment except speeches, and we get nothing. Germany gets fewer 
speeches but she gets something infinitely more useful. ‘“ The 
outbreak of war found Germany absolutely prepared, in finance 
just as in everything else, with the measures which she thought 
necessary to meet the crisis. England, on the other hand, was 
equally unprepared.” We trust our readers will file this passage 
for reference, because the Round Table is not a party organ. 
People connected with the Round Table were prominent in throwing 
Tariff Reform overboard, and if anything its leanings are Liberal, 
and it has been highly praised by the Westminster Gazette. It is 
understood to be without prejudice, and therefore its present 
statements cannot be discounted by cocoa or nitrate newspapers. 
Bear in mind that the present Government has been in unfettered 
control of British affairs for almost a decade and cannot throw 
the blame for any failure of foresight on the shortcomings of 
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predecessors. Mr. Lloyd George became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1908, and as a member of the Cabinet and the 
Defence Committee he has had any amount of inside evidence 
of the approaching war, about which outsiders could only make 
rough guesses. Nevertheless, while Germany was “absolutely 
prepared,” in this country “ nothing had been thought of ; there 
were difficulties in the way of a thorough co-operation of all 
those whose co-operation was absolutely necessary.” There 
were—one being the ascendancy of aliens in the City of London 
and their virtual control of la haute finance, which is national 
in Germany and cosmopolitan here. In other words, Germany 
not merely controls her own finances but has a considerable say 
through the small but mighty Potsdam Party in the City of London 
in ours. One of the main functions of these Anglo-Germans was 
to see that when the Fatherland was ready Great Britain should 
be unready. Happily, the respective temperaments of the two 
communities came into play to mitigate the disaster so far as 
we were concerned. It was a case of ‘‘ muddling through,” but 
after the first shock of demoralisation and stampede, the eruption 
from Lombard Street into Downing Street, which almost swept 
the British Government into the arms of Germany, the more 
robust and patriotic elements in our business world asserted 
themselves, and the Potsdam patriots were temporarily relegated 
to a back seat. 


THE general public in Germany, though elaborately prepared 
for war during many months by the inspired press, was much 
more excited than the phlegmatic British. 
There were runs on the banks across the North 
Sea of which we had no parallel, though German 
agencies did their utmost to terrorise us. But while we were 
compelled to close the Stock Exchange and establish a Moratorium, 
Germany appears to have avoided these measures, and at the 
critical moment no less than £135,000,000 of Treasury notes 
were issued in Berlin to assist a war loan of £220,000,000, which 
was attended with very different results from those that might 
be gathered by the casual newspaper-reader. The writer in the 
Round Table describes it as “‘ a large financial operation, and there 
is no doubt that it was a great success, even though various special 
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facilities were given by the Reichsbank, by the Darleahenskassen, 
and also by the Savings Banks, it was undoubtedly evidence both 
of the wealth and the patriotism of the country. The terms of 
the loan were favourable, the return in interest being over 5 per 
cent. The number of subscribers was 1,150,000, out of whom 
900,000 took £100 only or less, 200,000 taking from £5 to £10.” 
Before long it is anticipated that Germany will have to raise 
another loan, and should there not come a turn of the tide in her 
favour the next operation should be more difficult. “‘ But it is 
worth while repeating that so long as the Government has a 
printing press it can make money and can pay its way with it 
so long as the German people trust it and wish it to continue the 
struggle. Similarly, difficulties of food-supplies, of unemploy- 
ment, and of high prices, while they will all increase, will probably 
not—taken by themselves—be sufficiently serious to compel 
peace.” Their cumulative effect will undoubtedly press hard 
upon the German people unless counterbalanced by striking 
victories. She might even fail to obtain one or more essential 
imports, “‘ but it is not well to rely on this. In the financial and 
economic spheres the fundamental question is the psychology 
of the German nation and the measure of the sacrifices it is 
prepared to endure. There is everything to show that tha 

will be a large one. Before her sacrifices become too ava) 

her to bear the campaign will probably be already decided, either 
by victory in the field for one side or the other, or by the appalling 
slaughter and the physical exhaustion of her own or her opponents’ 
armies.” The truth however unpalatable is that the empire founded 
on blood and iron can only be brought down by blood and iron. 
Prussian militarism can only be destroyed by the superior 
militarism of the Allies. The issue will not be decided on the 
posters of morning or evening newspapers, but on the stricken 
fields of France, Flanders, Alsace, Prussia, Poland, Silesia, Galicia, 
Serbia, and by the “ great day ” on the sea, whenever it comes. 
Though it requires some hardihood in the face of the craze of 
Fleet Street for everything that flies by day or by nigl 

bold to say that all this Zeppelin tomfoolery will have uo imeie 
effect on the result of the war than those mythical ‘‘ advances of 
the Allies ” referred to on an earlier page. 
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THERE is another passage in the Round Table article worth 
noting. ‘The writer, in emphasising “ England’s strength ” 
; in a financial sense, discloses England’s weak- 
England’s ; wa 
“Strength? Des, which would appear to lie in that 
very strength of which we are so _ proud. 
“England is the great moneylender of the world, and as a 
consequence she has for long been the world’s bank and the 
world’s clearing-house. Every great bank and financial institu- 
tion banks with London and keeps a branch there. In this 
respect England occupies a unique position.” She does indeed, 
and pays for it. ‘“* A private person, in selecting his bank, chooses 
probably a large institution, which he considers safe in all weathers, 
whose name is a household word, and cheques on which will 
therefore readily be taken anywhere, for which he can, when 
he wants it, always obtain gold, and which, finally, will accom- 
modate him with a loan if he wishes to have one. Exactly the 
same reasons have led to London being the world’s bank. London 
has hitherto been considered secure from great political dangers 
and from invasion ; the names of the great London banks and 
accepting houses have been known throughout the world for 
generations, and a bill of exchange upon them can always be 
sold anywhere ; London has always been and is now the only 
really free market for gold in the world ; and, finally, London 
lends more freely than any other nation.” If money-making 
were the be-all and end-all of national life it would be impossible 
to overrate the privilege of being the world’s bank or the 
world’s clearing-house or the only free market for gold, a 
magnet for the joint stock banks, and the citadel of accepting 
houses of alien origin who make their homes among us and manage 
our business for a consideration. But there are other things, and 
greater things, than money, which was once described as “ the 
root of all evil,” though this may be going too far. For one thing, 
the right kind of men are infinitely more important than any 
amount of wealth. We should be the last to depreciate money 
qua money, and for men who use their money well and wisely, 
which is probably the case with a large proportion, possibly a 
great majority, we have unbounded admiration. 
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But there would seem to be something seriously amiss with la 
haute finance of this country, probably because like many other 
British institutions it is honeycombed with un- 
desirable aliens, and has imperceptibly drifted 
under hostile influences. Parliamentary politicians 
exist to be taken by surprise and parliamentary communities 
to pay for the surprise of the politicians. But when we find our 
financial citadel with ramifications all over the world, especially 
in Germany and Austria-Hungary, taken totally unawares as it 
was in the closing days of last July, we are naturally perturbed. 
It is no longer denied even by the British Potsdam Party that 
Germany was completely prepared for every branch of war, 
financial no less than military. Her miscalculations were exclu- 
sively political or diplomatic. Great Britain, on the other hand, 
was equally unprepared. There was a panic in the City which 
came within an ace of catastrophe. We have asked more than 
once for some explanation without getting any, though it is feebly 
suggested that the City depended for its information on the 
Government, which as we know relied upon Lord Haldane, who 
in his turn had been fooled by the German Emperor, whom he 
once described as “the true child of the time spirit ” whatever 
that may mean. It was in fact a case of the house that Jack 
built. But was it ? Does the City rely for any information on 
Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Runciman or Mr. Masterman? All 
the big financial firms command information which they regard 
as superior to that of Government Departments which the business 
world is apt to despise. They have correspondents occupying 
Tesponsible positions in Ja haute finance of other countries, par- 
ticularly Germany. Now German finance is in the closest and 
most intimate relations with the German Government, because 
finance is treated as a branch of war in Berlin. German financiers 
were not only fully apprised of the intentions of the German 
Government which had been maturing for many years—while the 
approximate date of the war had been selected several months 
before—but they were enthusiastic Jingoes. 


The City 
Panic 
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Ir would doubtless be an over-statement to say that German 
finance stampeded the German Government into war, but there 
js every reason to believe that the leading German 
The Penalty : : ‘ a! 
of Wealth financiers, like the great captains of industry, 
entirely approved of the war on the faith of assur- 
ances from the German Government that Great Britain would 
look on while the German army marched to Paris, smashed 
Russia and established the German Empire throughout Western 
Europe, thereby greatly increasing the opportunities of German 
finance and industry. The von Gwinners, Siemenses, Bleich- 
roders, Helfferichs, Ballins, Beit von Speyers, Heinekens,Thyssens, 
&c. are on more or less intimate terms with men of their own race 
and kidney in the City of London. It used to be suggested that 
among the advantages of our cosmopolitanism and “ open door ”’ 
to other nationalities were the relations thus established abroad, 
and the valuable foreign channels of information which made the 
City of London into a sort of Intelligence Department for the 
civilised world. Our great houses were “in touch ” with great 
houses elsewhere. How then did it come about that Lombard 
Street was as unconscious of the impending crisis as the babe 
unborn or the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? The Moratorium, 
though a necessity, was a counsel of despair, and a measure of our 
ignorance of the inevitable. But there is worse than this. In 
order to try and save their own bacon in the shape of Bills out- 
standing in Germany, and possibly do a good turn to the beloved 
Fatherland, some of the biggest ‘‘ British ” firms are understood 
to have brought the utmost pressure to bear upon a Cabinet, 
which was not composed of heroes, to hoist the White Flag of a 
cowardly neutrality, while German Kultur ran amok through 
Europe. We trust that ultimately the full facts will be known and 
published, together with the dossiers of the individuals involved 
in this final despairing effort on behalf of the King of Prussia, in 
whose service they had laboured so zealously. Such episodes 
teach us that however much money may accrue through our 
being the bankers or the clearing-house or the free gold market 
of the world, we pay dearly for this privilege because infinitely 
more precious British interests, including national honour, which 
means nothing to the horde of mongrels who dominate la haute 
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finance, are sacrificed in order that we may be injured and that 
the country of their origin may triumph. For the moment these 
sinister factors are more or less in abeyance and are singing some- 
what small, but they are still at large, though some of them would 
be safer behind barbed wire. They are biding their time and are 
awaiting the first favourable moment to stab us in the back and to 
lend a helping hand to Germany in distress. They worked over- 
time in bygone days for the Germanisation of Europe. They will 
do their utmost to save her from the penalties of defeat and it 
would not be surprising to learn that through devious channels 
they are forwarding material aid and comfort to the enemy at 
the present time. We hear of branches of “ British ” houses 
subscribing to the German War Loan, while privately these 
so-called “ Britishers’’ do not conceal their hopes that Germany 
may ultimately win. They require watching. 


THE amazing attraction of this country for undesirable aliens, 
and by far the most undesirable have been the unbroken stream 
of German Jews—bad Jews it is alleged but good 
The : 
Economist ©¢?™mans—who have flocked here from Hamburg, 
Frankfurt, and other holy places in the Father- 
land in recent years, has pernicious results far beyond the ambit 
of the alien. These Anglo-Germans in our midst—far less Anglo 
than German—would appear to have infected a considerable 
section of the business world from which better things might have 
been expected. Some of our readers may be acquainted with 
a weekly journal called the Economist, which costs the curious 
price of 8d., and describes itself among other things as a “‘ Bankers’ 
Gazette.’ According to the latest edition of Who’s Who, it is 
edited by Mr. Francis W. Hirst, who though not a German would 
appear of late years to have been more German than many Ger- 
mans, and to have carried on what can only be described as a 
frenzied crusade against British armaments. We can only 
imagine him to have been one of the most helpless of Councillor 
Kuhlmann’s innumerable British victims, but it is passing strange 
that the Economist should be a platform for the really treacherous 
twaddle which have marred its columns in recent years. One 
can always make allowances for folly. One has to as there is 
so much of it about, and doubtless German agents have a special 
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gift for bamboozling clever and conceited Englishmen. But it 
might be supposed that the veil would fall from their eyes, and 
that they would realise that they were dupes at such a crisis as 
that at the end of last July, when our honour, our interests, the 
strongest moral obligations, the very instinct of self-preservation, 
demanded that we should range ourselves unhesitatingly with 
France and Russia against the common danger who had now at 
last thrown off the mask. We lately invested 8d.in the Economist 
in order to see how this Potsdam paper had comported itself in 
the hour of England’s need when all that was clear-sighted and 
courageous demanded she should be true to herself and do her 
duty by Europe. 
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Tue number of the Economist published on Black Saturday 
(August 1, 1914), makes most painful reading to-day, and people 
5, will be asking themselves what may be its title 

to speak on behalf of the British business world. 
Of the feelings of the Anglo-Germanising world at that 
moment it was, though perhaps unconsciously, an eloquent and 
ardent mouthpiece. The reader should bear in mind that by 
August 1 Austria had begun war, with the enthusiastic 
support of Germany, without which she would not have 
cared to challenge Russia. To be fair to the Economist 
it must also be remembered that none of the diplomatic docu- 
ments had yet been published. Still enough was known to enable 
us to decide who was the aggressor and where our interests lay. 
After admitting that the action of the Austrian Government in 
pursuing its quarrel with Serbia, when the latter had practically 
capitulated, was “too stiff, too rigid, too relentless,” the Econo- 
mist asserted, “‘ Allthesame, it is a fact that City men sympathise 
with Austria. And it is a fact that the provocation begun by 
Serbia has been continued by Russia. If a great war begins 
Russian mobilisation will be the proximate cause. And we fear 
that the poisonous [our italics] articles of the Times have en- 
couraged the Tsar’s Government to hope for British support.” 
Who, we should like to know, were the “ City men” holding such 
views who resented the conspicuously statesmanlike and patriotic 
line of the Times, which not only rendered imperishable services 
to the British cause, but to the cause of civilisation, and whose 
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articles before the event were indistinguishable from Ministerial 
speeches afterwards—who, we should like to know, were the 
“ City men ” for whom the Economist claimed to speak, and who 
regarded our support of the Triple Entente in the face of Pan- 
German aggression as “poisonous.” If we had the names of 
such, we might understand many strange episodes, e.g. the strong 
anti-British influences and pro-German influences which put 
their heads together to try and ruin Europe and England at this 
crisis of their fate, in the interests of the Fatherland. 


THe Lconomist of August 1 added: “ Fortunately the 
attitude of the Times is utterly opposed to the feelings of 
the business community, and to the instincts of 
Advocatus ere : 
Diaboli the working classes, In maintaining strict neu- 
trality Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey can 
count upon the support of the Cabinet, the House of Commons, 
and the nation.” We know to-day what Mr. Asquith thought 
of the policy of neutrality which threatened at one moment to 
be the policy of his Government. He has told us in terms what 
we knew before, that we should never be able to lift up our 
heads again. According to this “ Bankers’ Gazette”: ‘‘ So far 
Great Britain has taken the lead in Europe on behalf of peace. 
The value of that effort is due to the honourable and straight- 
forward conduct of Sir Edward Grey, which did so much to 
localise the Balkan wars and to prevent the mobilisation in 
Austria and Russia from terminating in an explosion.” We 
get this valuable sidelight on the Potsdam propaganda 
between the date of the Haldane Mission to Berlin and the 
present crisis : “ It is also due to the great efforts made in England 
and Germany during the last two or three years to re-establish 
the old friendship which ought never to have been disturbed. 
It is very noticeable that there were many cries of ‘ Hoch, 
England ’ as the crowds which demonstrated in Berlin on Sunday 
passed by the British Embassy. It is also noticeable, we think, 
that both in France and Italy public opinion supports British 
efforts on behalf of peace.” Mark what follows. We do not 
suggest for a moment that the Economist was edited in the 
German Embassy in London, but had it been so edited it could 
scarcely have written differently. Had its advice been followed 
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we should probably have been “ Belgiumed” by this time. 
‘Tt is deplorable that at such a moment Mr. Churchill should 
have given sensational orders (sic) to the Fleet, as if, forsooth, 
whatever happened, any British Government was entitled to 
plunge this nation into the horrors of war, in a quarrel which 
is no more of our making and no more our concern than would 
be a quarrel between Argentina and Brazil, or between China 
and Japan.” In other words, the mouthpiece of ‘“ the business 
community ” regarded the Germanisation of Western Europe as 
a matter of perfect indifference to Great Britain, and demanded 
that we stand aside while the modern Attila—if we are not 
insulting Attila—trampled our friends and neighbours underfoot. 
We were further informed that “the attempts of the Yellow 
Press and of the Times to drive the Government into a 
European war are happily not seconded by the sober-minded part 
of the Unionist Press in the provinces and Scotland, and we (the 
Economist) are glad to note the pacific line of the Standard, which 
is in keeping with its old traditions as a moderate represent- 
ative of business feeling.” Needless to say the international 
position was completely perverted by the Economist—a true 
economist of the truth—and we were represented as having to 
choose between a peace-loving, inoffensive Germany and a 
bellicose, aggressive Russia. The wisdom of whatever section 
of the business community may be represented by this organ 
may be gathered from the following: “‘ Moreover by keeping 
clear of the war we shall be able to assist the small Powers and 
neutral countries—Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, Switzerland, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, to maintain their integrity, 
their neutrality, and their independence. Mr. Asquith has said 
plainly that no British interest is directly involved, and we 
should hope that the Cabinet as a whole reflects the general 
feeling of the nation that we should observe strict neutrality and 
avoid even the appearance of taking sides in a quarrel which is 
not of our making. There is no sign that British interests will 
be attacked. Happily the principal organs of unofficial Liberal 
opinion have been speaking out clearly and boldly. Every 
British interest points irresistibly to the maintenance of strict 
neutrality. And, of course, by so doing, we shall be in a far 


better position later on—if the worst comes to the worst—to 
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mediate effectively between exhausted combatants.” That was 
the beau réle allotted to us by the Cobden Club, which 
coincided with the views of the German Government, who, 
given British neutrality, were convinced of their ability as 
they had selected the moment “to overbear, to dominate the 
European world ”—to quote Mr. Asquith. 


Wuart does the House of Lords propose to do concerning the 
Haldane Problem ? That there is a Haldane problem none will 
be found to dispute. It is copiously discussed 
elsewhere. The House of Lords surely has some 
responsibility in the matter because, besides being 
the Keeper of the King’s Conscience, the Lord Chancellor is 
President of the House of Lords. Surely the House of Lords 
has jurisdiction over its President, just as the Commons must 
have control over the Speaker. We feel sure that a man of Mr. 
Lowther’s probity and patriotism standing in the shoes of Lord 
Haldane would not need reminding of his duty. He would 
take the initiative and, after endeavouring to give an account 
of his impossible stewardship, out of respect for himself as well 
as regard for the House, insist on being relieved of his functions, 
So far Lord Haldane has made no sign. He has not taken one 
single step to try and put himself right with or to make amends 
to those whose trust he grievously betrayed. His plight may 
be gathered from the concerted and incoherent zeal of the 
Coalition Press on his behalf. Among his champions are lawyers 
on promotion and Radical politicians with the Colours, who 
violate regulations binding on all officers on active service not 
to participate in political controversy. The Haldane problem 
needs no elaboration. Ilis entire reputation rested upon a 
particular view of Germany, the German Emperor, German 
ambitions, policy, and methods, which is demonstrably and 
farcically false in every single particular. Lord Haldane was 
in a far better position than any one else to appreciate the 
absurdity of his own views and the danger of his disease—German 
measles—-which he ultimately communicated to practically the 
entire Cabinet. This disease was a material factor in bringing 
on a war for which we were tragically unprepared. In holding 
the Potsdam brief after the warnings from Potsdam in 1912 
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which Mr. Asquith has disclosed, and those of 1913, which can 
hardly have failed to reach our chief German expert, Lord 
Haldane is obviously not a fit and proper person to preside over 
the House of Lords and immense injury will accrue to that 
institution if it acquiesces in his ministrations. 


Aut purely Party conflicts are, rightly, in abeyance—even though 
Ministerial organs are not above making Party capital—but the 
idan Haldane a * no ay issue though he 
for the Peers !2Ppens to be a Radical. The man in the street 

would feel just the same, even more so, were he 
a Unionist, and public men of all parties would be wise to 
realise that their position is at stake in this matter. There is a 
suspicion abroad that Party politics are an elaborate game between 
Ins and Outs with whom national interests come second, and that 
everything contributing to the greatness of the country is subor- 
dinated to this mystification. Up to a certain point Front 
Benchers press one another in their permanent sham fight and 
pretend to be keen for the benefit of the gallery, but whenever 
the great vested interests of Parliamentarism are threatened they 
close their ranks against external aggression. The main vested 
interest 1s the immunity of every Front Bencher against every- 
thing except criticism. A soldier who falls short of the high 
standard required of him is damned beyond redemption—he is 
cashiered and disgraced. He may be shot. A captain whose 
ship is lost through no fault of his is liable to a court-martial, 
in which his career becomes compromised by some trifling error 
of judgment. But a Front Bencher may betray every duty 
and endanger the country a hundred times over without any risk 
of incurring any penalty—unless he forfeits the support of his 
caucus, as an incubus. It is considered ‘‘ bad form ” for any of 
his “right honourable friends on the other side of the House ” 
to bring him to book or to pronounce anything beyond a conven- 
tional condemnation. The country is beginning to look askance 
at “the great game.” Taxpayers ask themselves what return 
they get for the “‘ unabated confidence ” and princely emoluments 
lavished on “ responsible statesmen ” who are neither responsible 
in any serious sense of the term nor statesmen. Lord Haldane’s 
is regarded as a test case. Beyond colossal vanity which enables 
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a man who has been found out to meddle with the Foreign Office, 
what do we get for our £10,000 a year plus a pension of £5000 ? 
Will the House of Lords solidarise itself with professional politi- 
cians and the Gentlemen of the Long Robe who are a law unto 
themselves ? Will the Peers continue to allow Professor Potsdam 
to lecture them on the British Constitution or will they teach the 
politicians the salutary lesson that statesmanship involves duties 
and obligations as well as rights, privileges, and plunder ? 


ALTHOUGH we trust we are conscious of the shortcomings of his 
Majesty’s Ministers and have but a minimum of confidence in 
their character, capacity, or courage—apart from 
Lord Kitchener—the case for a Coalition seems 
to us to be outweighed by the arguments on the other side. 
Had the Government at the outset of this gigantic struggle 
elected of its own motion to invite the Opposition, the Labour 
Party, the Ulstermen, and the Nationalists, to join in forming 
such a national Government as was created in Paris last August, 
there would have been much to say for the proposal, and 
in any case it would have been creditable to Ministers. It is 
understood that on receiving Mr. Bonar Law’s historic letter 

of August 2* pledging the support of the Opposition if the 
' Government supported France and Russia, the Prime Minister 
found himself in a position to threaten recalcitrant colleagues 
with “a Coalition,” which had the effect of reducing Ministerial 
dissentients, and resignations to a minimum. As a result the 
Cabinet to-day contains several members who ought to have 
followed the example of Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns— 
to wit Lord Haldane, Mr. L. V. Harcourt, Sir John Simon, Lord 
Beauchamp, and Mr. Masterman. They are a decided weakness 
to the Government, and it is a misfortune that they should be 
where they are. It is equally unlucky that speaking generally— 


Coalition ? 


* Dear Mr. Asquitu, August 2, 1914. 

Lord Lansdowne and I feel it our duty to inform you that in our opinion, as 
well as in that of all the colleagues whom we have been able to consult, it would be 
fatal to the honour and security of the United Kingdom to hesitate in supporting 
France and Russia at the present juncture ; and we offer our unhesitating support to 
the Government in any measures they may consider necessary for that object. 


Yours very truly, 
A. Bonar Law. 
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always excepting the War Minister—the Cabinet should be so 
lamentably lacking in personality and leadership. We appre- 
ciate the demand for strengthening and broadening the Ad- 
ministration, so that it should not be a mere Caucus, but we 
would remind those who advocate such a reconstruction that 
it would be attended by serious disadvantages. In the con- 
sequent reshuffle those who were squeezed out would not 
improbably form themselves into “a cave” from which might 
ultimately emerge a pro-enemy party such as has harassed 
almost all British Governments in most previous wars. These 
intriguers, operating with what newspapers describe as “ all the 
authority of ex-Cabinet Ministers,” might succeed in still further 
crippling our operations by land and sea with the assistance of 
the inevitable ‘‘ international lawyers,” who are invariably lying 
in wait to do a good turn to the Fatherland. Then,in the event 
of peace negotiations, this mischievous cabal would make it 
their business to secure the sacrifice of substantially all that 
the Allies had gained in the field. 


In the event of a Coalition we should, in fact, have a formidable 
Potsdam Party entrenched on the flank of the Government, 
supported by a powerful Potsdam Press backed 
by some of the longest purses in the country. 
This would be a serious set-off to any advantages 
derivable from an entente cordiale between the 
two Front Benches, which are probably most useful to the 
community when they are in healthy antagonism to each other 
—when the Opposition, while patriotic, is critical, vigilant, 
resolute in upholding British interests, strengthening the stronger 
against the weaker brethren in the Cabinet, than when it adopts 
an attitude of unreciprocated slobber. Above all, should the 
Opposition beware of being inveigled into that snare and delusion 
known as the Defence Committee—an ingenious invention of 
politicians for the purpose of beguiling the public into imagining 
that this country possessed an Imperial General Staff which 
scientifically and systematically worked out in peace time the 
problems of war. It is mere eye-wash. It provides an arena in 
which clever talkers air their views on subjects about which they 
know nothing, secure in the enjoyment of an audience of eminent 
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naval and military experts whose métier is not talking and who 
have to sit and listen. The Defence Committee stands condemned 
by the fact that it was no less unprepared for the Great War than 
his Majesty’s Ministers. It has always excited suspicion by the 
effusive compliments on its labours between the two Front 
Benches. To-day it is on its defence, and it would be interesting 
to know what it has to say for itself. Was the Defence Com- 
mittee privy to the negotiations between Berlin and London 
in 1912? If not, why not ? What is the use of a body kept 
completely in the dark on vital matters of fact governing national 
defence ? If it was aware of Germany’s disclosure of her ambi- 
tions “to dominate the European world,” why has it done practi- 
cally nothing in the interval to make this country ready for “ the 
day’? How much time has the Defence Committee devoted 
to the problem of the neutrality of Belgium now alleged to have 
been the corner-stone of British foreign policy ? How came the 
Defence Committee to acquiesce in the failure of the Government 
to provide numerous essentials in which the British Navy is 
lacking ? What efforts did it make to raise a minimum Ex- 
peditionary Force of 300,000 men ready the moment Germany 
attacked Belgium, as the Defence Committee knew she must 
and would do in or shortly after the year 1913? Why did the 
Defence Committee never lend a hand to Lord Roberts’s pro- 
paganda ? How, in fact, can the Defence Committee justify its 
existence ? Unionist Front Benchers will indeed be simpletons 
if they walk into this palpable trap. The Defence Committee 
has neither power, responsibility, nor knowledge, though their 
presence at its deliberations would be made an excuse for pre- 
tending that Unionist Leaders were officially responsible for 
war mismanagement. If we set our face against a Coalition on 
patriotic grounds let us equally set our face against any truck 
with this mischievous perilous Defence Committee. 


SHoutp Unionists accept “‘ honours ” 
of Mr. Asquith? Most assuredly no. 


on the recommendation 
We cannot conceive any 
Unionists other answer to this simple question. It might 
end Honours have been hoped that during the Great War all 

honours would be reserved for those seriously 
serving their country in one or other theatre of action, and for 
distinguished Allies. But our Government appears to be only 
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half conscious of the fact that we are at war, and the New Year’s 
Honours list was marked by the inclusion of the usual political 
hacks. All soldiers and sailors are justified in accepting honours 
from any Government, however much they may despise it, 
because military and naval honours stand on a different footing 
from Party honours and may be regarded as proceeding from 
the King. Provided such honours are decently distributed 
they can be viewed as some slight compensation for the 
generally shabby treatment of British officers. But political 
“honours” stand in a different category. They are the 
cement by which parties are kept together. They strengthen 
the hands of those who give and weaken the hands of 
those who receive favours from a Ministry which we are all 
anxious to be rid of at the earliest possible moment. A parti- 
cularly popular and much respected member of the Opposition 
—a “white man among white men”—has set an excellent 
example which we trust may help to stop the rot, by declining 
to receive a distinction at the hands of the present Prime 
Minister. The Tapers and Tadpoles of the Government are 
correspondingly annoyed because they hoped, under cover of 
the so-called political truce to gradually “ nobble ” and muzzle the 
Unionist party until the moment is ripe for that Khaki election 
for which the choice spirits of the National Liberal Club are 
preparing. 
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Some comment has been provoked by the discovery which may 
be verified by a reference to the Army List, that whereas several 
universities besides Oxford and Cambridge, such 
as Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Nottingham, &c., are provided with Officers’ 
Training Corps, the University of Liverpool, a centre and citadel 
of patriotism, has none. Needless to say, the response of the 
Liverpool students to the country’s call was admirable. It could 
not have been otherwise as nowhere is there more public spirit, 
enterprise, and national sentiment of the best kind, than in the 
northern metropolis. Then how comes it that there was no 
Officers’ Training Corps which would have enabled the younger 
generation to prepare themselves for war beforehand instead of 
improvising when the storm burst? During the decadent years 
irom which we have emerged, next to the Boy Scout movement 
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the establishment of these Officers’ Training Corps were among 
the few wholesome developments. They have already proved 
their value in the tremendous struggle across the Channel, though 
it may be that in some cases enthusiasm has outrun discretion 
and mere boys have been sent out to try and do men’s work, 
But officers from the Front speak highly of their value, which 
only serves to deepen the Liverpool mystery. Here you have 
a city, famous for its foresight and the munificent generosity 
of its citizens devoted to the University of which they are justly 
proud, and yet when the crisis comes that University is found 
lacking in an essential upen which a large proportion of the 
governing body must necessarily have been keen. The Chancellor 
of Liverpool University is Lord Derby—a great citizen in every 
sense of the term, a man of boundless energy and industry, equally 
popular and patriotic. He would be ardent in the cause of an 
Officers’ Training Corps. Another personage connected with the 
university is the pro-Chancellor, the Right Hon. Sir John Brunner, 
Bart., P.C., who should have been equally enthusiastic on pre- 
paring Liverpool against the “ great day,” because he presumably 
would have enjoyed the inestimable advantage of learning from 
the lips of his partner and colleague and fellow democrat, the 
Right Hon. Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, Bart., P.C., M.P., that 
Germany was preparing for war for years and years. Sir John 
is admittedly agin the Navy. As sea-power would be useless 
to Switzerland, what use could it be to the British Empire? 

He frankly told us six years ago, “As a commercial man, I 
declare emphatically that I should infinitely prefer the protec- 
tion of recognised international law to the protection afforded 
to us by our Navy.” But he would scarcely adopt a similar 
attitude towards the British Army, because after all his Father- 
land, Switzerland, enjoys compulsory service? He can never 
have said, “ As a commercial man I declare emphatically that I 
should infinitely prefer the protection of recognised international 
law to the protection afforded to us by our Army—or an Officers’ 
Training Corps”? ? Indeed, those who ought to know assert that 
the creation of such a corps was near Sir John Brunner’s heart. 
How then explain this lapse on the part of Liverpool ? ? Was Pro- 
fessor Kuno Meyer the culprit? Who, again, was responsible for 
installing this German spy in a British seat of learning ? 


AMERICAN PEACE DREAMS 


Ir nations are in arms pacifists too are at work. The wish is 
everywhere heard, and especially in those neutral countries spared 
from the calamity of war, that out of evil good may ensue, and 
the remembrance of such carnage and misery may make future 
bloodshed impossible; that after this war, greatest and most 
terrible of all, the horror of it will have been so vividly impressed 
on humanity that by mutual consent all nations will gladly 
subscribe to some plan or device which will rescue them from 
the dreaded incubus, and start the world afresh along new paths 
of progress. Such belief will at least mitigate the regret of 
those who had hoped for an early peace, and who must realise that 
any premature cessation would be a patchwork conducive to 
different result. 

Is the hope vain that the wish for relief from the possibility 
of its recurrence, and from the sacrifices imposed even in normal 
times, may predispose all sides toward a greater readiness to 
accept suggestions of remedy ? Cannot the world be induced 
to accept a set of ideals which, if not new, have hitherto eked out 
a rather impotent existence ? Does the occasion really exist 
to erect a lasting monument of peace, and has President Wilson, 
as a mediator, an opportunity before him greater than has ever 
fallen to the lot of man? These are among the questions which 
now suggest themselves. 

Under the circumstances a wise silence is maintained at 
Washington. While peace must come through America in the 
sense that the United States by its position is the only great 
Power able to facilitate it, so long as the stress of struggle endures 
it is out of question to take any steps to bring the war to an end. 
It may, however, be well to consider the future shaping of such 
action, and the possibility before the United States to assume 
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the moral lead of the world in the formulation of the great peace 
idea. In spite of the discretion observed, enough is known to 
make it likely that the various peace panacea mooted in recent 
years will all put in an appearance at the time of the final nego- 
tiations reinforced by the keen wish to find any path of escape 
from war. Briefly speaking, the most important of these come 
under easily distinguishable heads, namely, arbitration, Mr, 
Bryan’s latest ‘cooling off” plan, disarmament and an inter- 
national police. Each device has undoubted merits, but also 
defects, perhaps due more to the deficiencies of human nature 
as at present nationally constituted than to any inherent ob- 
jection. The task is ungrateful of criticising plans so well in- 
tentioned or with so desirable a goal. Before, however, at- 
tempting the unqualified endorsement of any one idea and 
lending to it the enormous weight of the United States, it may 
be well, without prejudice, to realise its drawbacks. 

The problem is far more delicate than is commonly realised 
and any stratification of benevolent hopes along definite lines 
may be attended by objections which, if passed over because of 
the purpose in view, might later make themselves seriously 
felt. Arbitration has of course been the favourite hope of pacifists, 
especially since Mr. Taft launched his famous idea. But the 
machinery of peace hitherto devised has had in mind mainly 
the judicial settlement of concrete litigious difficulties. As such 
it has in recent years accomplished useful results and met with 
deserved success. The readiness of nations like the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, France, and Italy, to submit 
serious and irritating questions to the judgment of arbitrators, 
has amply vindicated its utility. Whenever legal questions 
involving statements of fact, or otherwise capable of compromise 
arise, similar relief may be expected. It is even likely that 
as time goes on by normal evolution the range of such questions 
will be progressively extended. Yet there must always remain 
a zone beyond. Mr. Roosevelt has lately reminded us of how 
impossible it would be to arbitrate a difficulty arising from the 
possible cession of St. Thomas or Magdalena Bay to some great 
Power European or Asiatic ; and of how a general treaty ran 
the risk of being repudiated by the American people if ever 
such questions were raised. If this is to be expected from a 
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nation as sincerely peace-loving and as little military as the 
United States, how can any broad scheme of arbitration be 
made tc fit such a situation as has lately occurred where vague 
national aspirations or the terror of possible contingencies in- 
duce action. It is only necessary to quote the following passage 
from the German official White Book to illustrate this difficulty : 

“We were perfectly aware that a possible warlike attitude 
of Austria-Hungary against Serbia might bring Russia upon 
the field and that it might therefore involve us in a war in accor- 
dance with our duty as allies. We could not, however, in these 
vital interests of Austria-Hungary which were at stake, advise 
our ally to take a yielding attitude not compatible with his 
dignity, nor deny him assistance in these trying days. We 
could do this all the less as our own interests were menaced 
through the continued Serb agitation. If the Serbs continued 
with the aid of Russia and France to menace the existence of 
Austria-Hungary, the gradual collapse of Austria and the sub- 
jection of all the Slavs under one Russian sceptre would be 
the consequence, thus making untenable the position of the 
Teutonic race in Central Europe. A morally weakened Austria 
would be no longer an ally on whom we could count.” 

With the merits of this statement we are not here con- 
cerned. It remains probably correct,as a partial explanation for 
German aggression. The ultimatums to France and Belgium 
might mention the alleged throwing of bombs by a French 
aviator or violation of frontier, but no importance was ever 
attached to such quibbling pretexts. The one reason for 
war was the fear of Slavism and the hope of benefit through a 
decisive victory over France as the hostage for Russia. The 
one reason for its carefully prepared occurrence in August was 
the knowledge that the extraordinary German military pre- 
parations of recent years had been completed and the War Levy 
paid, while in France the new Three Years Service law was 
not yet in working order, and Russia was far less strong than 
she would be in another two years time. The apparent sincerity 
of the German conviction that what to the rest of the world 
seems barefaced aggression appeared to her as defence, is due 
to the distinction between an existing and a supposedly impending 
menace. To Great Britain, France, and the United States, 
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where the public mind revolves normally around clear legal 
concepts, and where the ideas governing action have been 
rational and precise, there seemed no possible cause or excuse 
for war. To Germany, however, swayed at the same time by 
military realism, and by mystical philosophical conceptions, 
which, translated into the practice of life, saw encircling it the 
vaporous monster of Slavism, the terror of to-morrow pro- 
duced the violent explosion of to-day, which deliberately pro- 
voked a conflict. All that to the neutral mind is inexpressibly 
shocking in the German action, seemed warranted in their own 
idea by this hovering threat. Paradoxical as it may appear, 
two opposite poles, the one philosophical, the other military, 
united to produce one efiect—the fear of the future and confi- 
dence in the present. The Bismarckian Gospel of force, inter- 
woven in the mental texture of the nation, created the belief 
in the inevitableness of war, while the belief in their neighbour’s 
unpreparedness persuaded the German Government that the 
time for action had come. 

Is it possible to conceive of any device of arbitration to meet 
such a situation ? Where the bases of reasoning differ so widely 
can a common meeting-ground be found ? Prussia having 
ill-treated her Alsatians and her Poles, and Austria-Hungary 
her Slavs, and both countries being half afraid of Russia and not 
at all of France, Austro-German unity is sealed, and war is declared 
now lest a worse one be fought later. This is styled “‘ defence.” 
The irony of the situation would be grotesque were it not tragic. 
And this not only so because of the bloodshed and misery, but 
because of the blind inability of millions of honest people in 
the two Empires to see any other point of view than that of the 
narrow bureaucratic intolerance, and the no less narrow nationalist 
exaltation which has slowly created a situation from which the 
only escape was war. It is easy to explain the historical evolution 
of Germany which has rendered necessary the doctrine of force, 
and harnessed a docile and somewhat lethargic population to 
the Prussian war chariot. It is easy to explain the present 
as the consequence of the past. But all this complicates still 
more the task of the peace-bearer, who finds himself before a 
psychological situation which has warped the mind of an entire 
nation, but which for the present he is powerless to change. 
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Before such an example can any artificial machinery of pacifism 
be expected to oust the realities of brute force? And is there 
not grave danger lest the optimism of those who, to prove their 
love of peace, wish to put precepts into practice, may only harm 
their own nation if ever it is confronted by the stress of war ? 

The pessimism of these ideas in respect to the efficacy of 
arbitration is far from implying the uselessness of pacific doctrine, 
or the nullity of Hague Conventions. For centuries the move- 
ment for peace has grown up under the shadow of war. Of 
late years its activity has even been widely extended. The dis- 
like for war has been profound, especially on the part of the 
working classes. But deeper still has been the obedience with 
which in every nation even the Socialists have taken up arms. 
The dilemma comes through elaborating an inadequate scheme 
for the preservation of peace, the machinery of which is likely 
to break down under test and thus discredit the entire move- 
ment, or else leaving unshaped the genuine aspirations toward 
the same goal and allowing these to exercise their own formless 
pressure handicapped possibly by the absence of any suitable 
vehicle for expression. This difficulty is, however, secondary, 
and whenever the sincere desire for peace exists, it may be trusted 
to find its own channel of expression. The real obstacle is 
of different order, and depends on causes to which peace 
conferences in the past have never dared to allude. While 
the majority in every nation usually favour peace, except in 
moments of temporary excitement, a small minority in control of 
power or opinion may be able so to present the facts as to make 
war inevitable, persuading their nationals that they were acting 
in self-defence. Bismarck did this in 1866 and in 1870, when 
in each instance only a small clique wanted war. His less 
talented successor was ordered to do so in 1914. It is probably 
true that if the German Government had been constituted like 
the English or the French, war would never have occurred. 
Not many months before its outbreak caricatures appeared in 
a Bavarian sheet where, after representing a House of Commons 
resisting Suffragettes with a ““ No Women Wanted,” contrasted 
it with a Reichstag placarded with “ No Men Wanted.” The 
result might have been otherwise if the German Parliament 
had been able to acquire proper authority and keep military 
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influence subordinate as in Western lands. But such specula- 
tion intrudes into internal politics, and it would be difficult to 
persuade the German nation that outside advice on this subject 
did not savour of impertinence. The substitution of another 
political order at Berlin, imbued with a less threatening spirit, 
will certainly be the most effective guarantee for future peace, 
but this must be left to Germany and cannot be the imposed 
direction of pacific liberalism by militant means, or by any 
scheme conceivable through international agreement. The 
necessary limitations of arbitration can have no more convincing 
object-lesson than recent German history. 

The obvious difficulties of arbitration have lately given birth 
to a less ambitious plan for peace. Shortly after Mr. Bryan 
became Secretary of State he announced an ingenious scheme 
for its preservation. Nations were to agree that, if unable to 
settle their difficulties by ordinary displomatic means, they 
should allow a year to elapse for investigation prior to arbitra- 
tion, pending which they pledged themselves to refrain from 
mobilisation. The advantages of this “‘ cooling off’ process are 
apparent in a certain order of cases though the application seems 
limited. If General Huerta, for instance, had expressed willing- 
ness to arbitrate the occupation of Vera Cruz, would Mr. Wilson 
have consented ? Mr. Bryan’s suggestion possesses, however, 
a certain value by covering a range of incidents which may 
specially occur in a country like the United States, where an 
inflammable public opinion may at any time be set ablaze by an 
irresponsible press. In such instances a previously agreed 
period of delay would be useful to nations normally pacific, 
but lable to sudden gusts of excitement. Like most discoverers 
Mr. Bryan is not inclined to disparage the healing powers of the 
idea he has fathered. In a recent interview he declared that 
‘** Our new treaties cause a nation to act, not in heat and wrath, 
but in sober good judgment.” The candour of his own con- 
victions does not allow him to realise that, what many would 
regard as “sober bad judgment,” has long flourished among 
Germans of the Bernhardi School, when even German Am- 
bassadors in private expressed their wish for war as a necessity 
for their country’s development. It is not inconceivable that 
an organisation like the General Staff at Berlin, never actuated 
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by the impulse of the moment but by plans long prepared in 
advance, might even find considerable advantage in accepting 
the year’s delay, both in order to mislead its opponents and 
complete its preparations. The close response of the disciplined 
German press to various degrees of official inspiration could, in 
fact, provide a splendid keyboard for different effects, ranging 
from outraged, but subdued pacifism, to restless indignation 
which a Government schooled in Bismarckian methods aimed 
to flash in accordance with the desired effect. 

Nor would the suspension of mobilisation provide any 
guarantee of peace. It could not be held to apply to the manu- 
facture of armaments, or the building of strategic railways or 
battleships, or the storage of food-supplies, or the innumerable 
preparations for war which take place even in normal times, 
In Mr. Bryan’s mind all danger is eliminated by the maxim 
“Avoid mobilisation and you avoid war.” But the meaning 
of the word varies too greatly in different countries. In Germany 
especially, it is preceded by a phase which under another name 
implies a preparation hardly less intense. Ifthe term “‘ mobilisa- 
tion’ were by international agreement to harden along the lines 
suggested by Mr. Bryan, a considerable development would 
inevitably be given to these preliminary features detracting 
from the already diminished significance of the term. The 
mutual vigilance, suspicion, and recrimination, which could not 
but ensue, would be far more likely to make for war than peace, 
when each nation might be accusing the other of secret prepara- 
tions. 

Without a radical change in human nature, few more dangerous 
plans for the preservation of peace can be conceived than any 
cut and dried project of disarmament. Its foundation would 
have to repose on some accepted basis either of expenditure, 
of men, or in the case of navies of tonnage. But it is apparent 
that, if the first were to be considered, outlays possessed a widely 
different meaning in different countries. The American army, 
for instance, is among the most expensive in the world, though 
numerically coming almost last. If,again,a percentage of popu- 
lation were to serve as a basis, Russia would be entitled to put 
more than two men in the field to Germany’s one, while almost 
the same ratio would exist between Germany and France. Similar 
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difficulties suggest themselves in regard to navies, as soon as one 
departs from such a simple proposal as not long ago was made 
by the British Admiralty to Germany. The real difficulty and 
impossibility of all such schemes is their implication of a state 
of immobility on the part of nations, or at least of progress 
maintaining an identical ratio between them. But more espe- 
cially it conduces towards a mutual watchfulness which always 
exists but must be intensified when a contract is entered into 
which would provoke protests as to real or alleged evasions of 
the bargain. A temptation would further exist to give military 
organisation to some force not embraced in the general agree- 
ment, and the remedy of possible appeal before a neutral body 
more anxious to give a conciliatory than a judicial decision would 
not remove this difficulty. Few things are so likely to cause 
friction between nations as enquiry into matters of purely 
domestic concern, and remonstrances regarding armaments have 
always been regarded as most dangerous owing to their being a 
mattes of internal order and offensive purpose to which would 
now be added the disagreeable suggestion of bad faith. 

Yet the hope of disarmament is not vain. It is more than 
likely that future progress will move in that direction. But 
it must come less through formal treaties or agreements than 
from the lack of desire of nations to take steps of an aggressive 
nature. A single instance will suffice. Canada, with generous 
patriotism, is ready to send her last man for the defence of Great 
Britain. She would remain in such case absolutely defenceless 
and could expect no oversea aid. Yet to the credit of the people 
of the United States, not one voice has been raised base enough to 
suggest that this would be an opportune moment for annexation, 
and were it to be lifted it would meet with national condemna- 
tion. The desire for plundering neighbours is happily still 
non-existent in the United States. Could its vicious root be 
extirpated from Europe as well, could nations great and small 
feel assured of their full independence resting on the consent 
of the governed, the problem of disarmament would be nearer 
to solution. 

If, as the result of this war,the conception of standing armies 
should be changed and give way as in Switzerland to national 
militia, no further agreement for disarmament will have been 
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necessary. This, it is known, has been the hope of Socialists 
in different lands who have looked forward to the substitution 
of such militia in place of armies on the present model. Their 
voice will doubtless be heard with new force after the conclu- 
sion of this war, and the fact that they are found to-day doing 
their duty on both sides in the ranks of combatants will take 
away the sting of anti-patriotism which has so often been levelled 
against them. 

But in the event of German victory, in spite of the growth 
of working-class influence which may even then be antici- 
pated, the reproach of Italian Socialists that their German 
brethren have only known how to utilise their strength by swelling 
election returns and realising advantageous labour contracts 
is likely to hold as true in the future as in the past. Reading the 
history of Prussia since 1850, one is impressed by the progressive 
diminution in strength of its liberal elements before the doctrine 
of force ingrained and consecrated by the successes of Bismarck 
and how powerless Socialism has been to restrain this purely 
practical conception of government. The success of Prussian 
militarism has gradually impregnated the rest of Germany, and 
hardened along a line so close to the perpetual menace of war, 
its past has been so intimately connected with the battlefield 
that in case of its victory, when violated treaties have been for- 
gotten and the reproach of the world before Louvain and Rheims 
has died down, should Germany suddenly abandon all the causes 
for her past success and disavow the reasons which have raised 
her from comparative obscurity to universal greatness, no pos- 
sible accretion of Socialist forces, to whom sops may be thrown, 
could induce a military government at such time to renounce the 
reasons of its triumph. 

The problem of disarmament remains a many-sided one, with 
many intermediary shades between the two extremes. In its 
essence, however, the solution will depend far more on psycholo- 
gical grounds than on treaties. If the desire is there, few diffi- 
culties need be anticipated. Without it no amount of formal 
obligations can in the long run restrain an unwilling and deter- 
mined nation. The example of Prussia able to rise after Jena, 
and France after the war of ’70, are reminders of how ineffectual 
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_ there be in history, to secure any permanent peace, is that 
nations conscious and proud of their traditions cannot with 
impunity be humiliated any more than populations can be severed 
from their natural sympathies. Unfortunately this is all too 
rarely remembered by the conqueror in the hour of victory, and 
the fact that his forces are then able to dictate their will may 
nullify the well-meaning efforts of mediators. 

At a time like the present whenso many suggestionsarein the air, 
Colonel Roosevelt has lately come forward with an interesting idea 
for permanent peace. In accordance with this a Superior Hague 
Tribunal should be established, and the Great Powers pledge them- 
selves not only to abide by its decisions but to back these by 
force against any Power attempting their violation. “ A Court 
should be created—a changed and amplified Hague Court would 
meet the requirements—composed of representatives of each 
nation, these representatives being sworn to act in each case 
as judges pure and simple, not in a representative capacity. 
The nations should agree on certain rights that should not be 
questioned, such as territorial integrity, the right to deal with 
their own domestic affairs, with such matters as whom they 
should and should not admit to residence and citizenship within 
their own borders. All should guarantee each of their number 
in possession of these rights. All should agree that other matters 
at issue between any of them, or between any of them and any 
one of a number specified outside the civilised nations, should 
be submitted to the Court as above constituted. They should 
furthermore agree not only to abide by the decision of the Court, 
but all to unite with military forces to enforce the decree. Under 
these circumstances it would be possible to agree on a limitation 
of armaments that would be real and effective.” 

This idea, coming from a statesman who has himself been 
so intimately connected with the great affairs of the world in 
recent years, is worthy of the deepest interest. But Colonel 
Roosevelt has been the first to recognise that the scheme is still 
imperfect. Will it not require a change in human nature and 
the development of a new historical tradition before it becomes 
feasible ? Can a unanimous decision of the Court always be 
expected to hold in check the erring member ? While in purely 
litigious questions judges may be trusted to act in their judicial 
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capacity, could the same be expected in questions transfigured 
to represent race interests,and might the preliminary guarantees 
not mean the consecration of injustice ? Mr. Roosevelt’s plan 
covers nations like the United States, Great Britain, France and 
Italy, where government rests on the consent of the governed, and 
where no downtrodden minority exists. But he would be the 
first to appreciate the large exceptions still uncorrected, and the 
oppression exercised by Germany over Alsatian, Polish and Danish 
elements, or by Austro-Hungary over the Southern Slavs, 
Italians, Czechs, Ruthenes, and Roumanians. Is it conceivable 
to see Russia supporting Austria by force of arms against 
Servia eager to redeem her Slav brethren from oppression ? 

The question of territorial integrity with its mutual guarantee 
is thus likely to prove a stumbling-block. Nor is past experi- 
ence encouraging. The territorial integrity of Turkey, Morocco, 
Persia, China and Korea have all been guaranteed, in certain 
instances repeatedly. In practice such guarantees have been 
found to provide only convenient formulas to cover purposes 
which have corresponded usually by their diametrical oppositiqn 
to the phraseology. The Japanese apology for the annexation 
of Korea, that only thus could she guarantee its integrity, might 
be cited as an instance. Mr. Roosevelt’s suggestion seems, however, 
intended to cope with sucha situation as presented by the piratical 
breach of Belgian neutrality. He aims to deter the nation 
capable of such outrage from perpetrating it because of the 
fear of overwhelming castigatory forces. Herein lies a strong 
presumption that the United States would be called upon as a 
party to such agreement to wage a continental war,and a treaty 
inspired by pacifism might induce a contrary result. But as 
America would be fairly certain to stipulate that it should not 
be dragged into a European conflict, the situation would not 
differ greatly from what it is at present. Again,if such violations 
occurred in the Western Hemisphere, the United States might 
find its efforts at punishing aggression seconded to an unwelcome 
degree by European partners, unless this had been guarded against 
by measures whose formal adoption would be difficult to obtain, 
It can hardly be supposed that such agreement would be entered 
upon without express recognition of the Monroe doctrine. But 
on what basis would this be asked for? Non-interference in 
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the affairs of Europe must lessen the influence of the Court, 
The demand that Europe should not interfere in those of America 
would further weaken it, and expose the United States to the 
charge that it sought to bring about the same conditions to which 
it objected abroad. The South American States, whose ties and 
sympathies have in the past been closer to Europe than to the 
United States, might be the first to object to the assumption as 
the sole American Great Power of such exclusive prerogatives. 

In reality, Mr. Roosevelt’s suggestion would appear to have 
better chance of initial adoption if confined to exclusively Ameri- 
can conditions. In a hemisphere, happily spared from militarism, 
without the burden of traditions of domination, or of hereditary 
jealousies and enmities, one may be able successfully to devise 
some tribunal along the lines he has suggested. Already certain 
beginnings have been made for Pan-American Union, and United 
States diplomatic action has concerted successfully with that of the 
Argentine, Brazil,and Chile. It is far from impossible that, in 
the near future, a Court of such nature may be established which 
will exercise a permanently beneficial result. 

In its wider applications Mr. Roosevelt’s idea seems akin 
to the project of an international police which, formed out of the 
vestiges of existing armies, would presumably be employed under 
the direction of some central international committee, mainly 
against savages, or else in overaweing some nation whose 
bullying injustice had become too flagrant. An international 
navy would figure even more prominently under this plan, which, 
based on the principle that the whole is greater than the part, 
would aim to thwart individual attempts at aggression or supre- 
macy. The idea presupposes a federation of nations entering 
into a mutual agreement for common benefits such as disarma- 
ment and peace. To this extent at least they would be ready 
to relinquish certain sovereign rights, and place the general 
direction of their armed forces in the hands of some presumably 
omniscient tribunal superior to their own rulers. Even though 
a distinction be made between such forces, who for purposes of 
convenience may be termed expeditionary, and the national militia 
remaining for defensive purposes, the temptation must always 
exist to render the latter as efficient as possible, in order not 
to place all reliance on the decisions of an international com- 
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mittee. But will it be possible to get so far? Is it conceivable 
for a body like the United States Senate to surrender such 
portion of its sovereign rights in respect to the employment of 
American forces under international control without a series 
of qualifications and restrictions likely to wreck the entire scheme ? 
Is it likely that a nation like Great Britain would either be willing 
to divest itself of any portion of authority over its fleet or tolerate 
the creation of a superior navy ? 

Any conception of an international police would, moreover, 
be attended by grave difficulties with the smaller fry of nations, 
whose participations would bring up distinctions better left 
unsaid. The system of representation for the proposed Inter- 
national Prize Court, devised at the last Hague Conference, 
illustrates the nature of obstacles which bring into close association 
the less advanced Latin-American Republics with the States 
of Western Europe. The more limited grouping of nations, 
which imposes itself for any possible working of the scheme, 
implies the permanence of arrangements which in the near 
future might no longer correspond with fact. But a graver 
objection is at hand. In the light of the war, adversaries whose 
antagonism has been marked by so much ill-feeling and whose 
warfare must leave behind recollections of intense suffering, 
cannot for many years meet on the footing of comparative friend- 
ship which such close association implies. More than one genera- 
tion must disappear before the recollection of devastated Belgium 
will have been effaced ; nor would such union be desirable from 
the American point of view. Our memory is short if we forget 
the menace it might have proved without England’s veto at the 
time of our war with Spain. Would Washington diplomacy be 
acting wisely in encouraging an association which, formed to-day 
in the interests of peace, might to-morrow in the same pro- 
fessed interest challenge our policies in Latin America ? 

The problem is so full of difficulties that little hope lies before 
one, if hope is attached to the mere machinery of peace. Results 
must depend on other circumstances: on eradicating the lust 
of conquest, the haunting fear of aggression and the philoso- 
phical baggage of militarism with its recent example of forcing 
a conflict which the wisdom of a General Staff had decreed in- 
evitable. If this can be done all the rest is useless, and if it 
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cannot it also is well-nigh useless. A narrow borderland possibly 
remains where action may in certain cases be restrained through 
some ready-made process of peace. And, perhaps, with this in 
view, and asa kind of beacon light for future ages, it may be well 
to devise ingenious schemes and fancy that with a few well-chosen 
formulas and the creation of a few new offices we shall have 
solved the problem of human barbarism and greed. Thus, if 
sufficient authority could be invested in the Hague, or any other 
impartial tribunal, to impose absolute silence on governments 
pending the progress of negotiations, to cause them to subject 
all press comment to strict censorship, and demand that the 
exchange of diplomatic notes pass through the hands of 
such tribunal, with power to suspend delivery during a 
certain period of time, and to express a verdict at any 
stage of the negotiations, it is possible that the fear of re- 
sponsibility being clearly indicated in case of rupture might 
exercise a restraining effect. The main advantage of this would 
be to make it clear that a decision of an impartial nature would 
be forthcoming regarding the cause of war prior to its outbreak, 
in the face of which a minority aiming to bring it about might 
find warlike action less easy. 

Here and there expedients suggest themselves as partial 
remedies. But nowhere can one feel convinced that attachment 
to any one device would be all sufficient. The basis for progress 
and peace will be found less in the formal arrangements of diplo- 
matists, less in the cumbersome legal devices sanctioned by 
protocols and conventions, than in the silent evolution of the 
human mind. Out of the present war new concepts and ideas 
will shape themselves. It is as yet impossible to do more than 
guess what their trend will be, since we cannot even know if the 
gigantic forces grappling in battle will set the world on a back- 
ward or a forward course. But,if the dreams of pacifists have 
for the time been dashed, one may still hope in the gradual 
education of public opinion and the creation of a state of mind 
which will render more difficult the conditions necessary to the 
explosion of war. 


Lewis EINSTEIN 
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JAPAN AND THE WAR IN EUROPE 


«The great war is not ended... . We rely upon the loyalty and bravery 
of our subjects to attain TIE FINAL OBJECT as quickly as possible” 
The EMPEROR OF JAPAN, tn his speech to the Dict, December 7, 1914 


THE war grows on us daily. Its magnitude becomes more real 
—and, with its magnitude, its horror. The German ghoul is in 
Belgium—all but a corner of it ; and is making full preparations 
to remain. From Antwerp to Liége the cry of a ruined nation 
mounts to heaven. Away on the east, the Russian hosts have 
been hammering the Austro-German armies ; but that frontier 
remains, to all intents, inviolate. Factors undreamed of have 
arisen to confound our strategy : the trench has given war a new 
lease of life. Millions of men, reverting to type, have turned 
cave-dwellers ; while day and night, at fearful cost (of ammunition 
as of life) they batter an invisible foe. Of actual progress there is 
little or none. The world is witnessing the siege not of a town, 
or of a position, but of an Empire; and the end of an operation 
so vast and strange lies beyond our ken. 

In Northern France, at least, the German offensive has run 
its course. Presently,on the Polish frontier also, we seem destined 
to behold the establishment of “ siege conditions,’ with resultant 
deadlock. To the Teutonic temperament the defensive may not 
appeal—it runs counter to the Bernhardi cult ; but it is all to 
the good—for Germany. In modern war, he who employs the 
offensive must pay for the privilege. So far, Germany has paid. 
Our turn will come next. And “it’s a long, long way ”—to 
Berlin, 

Of the final issue no doubt can be permitted. This conflict 
of Law against No Law can end in one way only. Never more 
must be enacted the tragedy of devoted millions passing through 
the fire to the German Moloch, Prussian hegemony must remain 
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adream. Militarism, as a world-force, must die. But, knowing 
that its death-throes will cost us dear, men the world over are 
asking—How long? When will the diplomacy of “blood and 
iron ” have reaped all its harvest of blood and tears? 

Most of us thought that the costliness of modern war—its 
irreparable drain upon society, its wholesale derangement of 
economic ties—would ensure its brevity. We have erred. The 
clash of vast armies, we felt convinced, would involve vast victories 
—those swift decisions which disaster brings. We were wrong, 
Ahead of us lies a long “ war of attrition.” Already, material 
losses apart, three million men have been placed hors de combat. 
Such is the work of a few months. What will be the ghastly 
sum, years hence ? 

To shorten this world-agony, while losing none of the ends in 
view, must be the supreme object of all statesmanship. In a 
general sense, the way is plain. The shade of Nelson himself 
might be pointing it—Only numbers can annihilate. Victory will 
fall to the side which exceeds, and excels, in man-power. The 
preponderance necessary is no affair of thousands. A seven- 
figure superiority must be our aim. Germany’s forces are enor- 
mous. Potential, and in the field, they may be put at ten millions 
strong. Those of her partners included, the figure mounts, 
perhaps, to eighteen millions. It is clear that we shall need all 
the men we can get. Are we getting them? 

Excluding coadjutors in the Balkans, present and prospective, 
the Allies in the fight against Germanism are five. One of them 
is not with us. This may seem incredible, but it is true—and our 
responsibility is great. In the absence of good cause, we stand 
condemned. Enemies as numerous, as virile and as ruthless as 
the world has known engage us in a deadly struggle. If we as 
yet have not suffered much, others have. It is not too much to 
say that the whole future of humanity is at stake—and yet we 
are fighting with but a portion of the forces available! A doughty 
Ally waits on the other side of the world. That Ally entered the 
lists of war three weeks after ourselves. She has accomplished 
a useful piece of work in a distant field. But to-day, in the thick 
of the fight, where the issue hangs in the balance, she is not with 
us. Why? 

Well may we ask! Officialdom, no doubt, would say—“ The 
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Anglo-Japanese Alliance has reference only to the regions of 
Eastern Asia and India.” But this is to trifle with a question 
which affects the whole world. There are other reasons—as 
potent, if less wholesome. The time is appropriate for letting 
daylight in upon them. 

The process will carry us back to 1911. In that year the 
present Government, faced with the prospect of trouble between 
Japan and the United States over the Asiatic exclusion question, 
insisted upon an alteration in the Alliance which, since its incep- 
tion in 1902, had deserved so well of its creators. The obligation 
of co-operation which that Alliance entailed was to have no force 
in the case of either High Contracting Party having a dispute 
with a Power with which the other High Contracting Party had 
concluded a Treaty of Arbitration. As the British Government 
was at that moment negotiating a Treaty of Arbitration with the 
United States, the impression produced was most unfortunate. 
It seemed that, should occasion arise, the ally was to be thrown 
over for the friend. To-day, in our hour of trial, the same in- 
fluence—a vain regard for American susceptibilities—is at work. 
We saw it, after the outbreak of the war, actually permitting the 
reinforcement of the German lines by reservists brought from 
America in American ships. We saw it a few weeks ago, when the 
Good Hope and Monmouth were sent to their doom—although 
Japan has half a dozen “‘ Dreadnoughts,” any one of which could 
have blown the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau out of the water in a 
few minutes. We see it now, timorously refraining from inviting 
our Allies to full co-operation in the war in Europe. An eminent 
American publicist who enjoys—what few of his countrymen can 
claim—an intimate personal knowledge of the Japanese, has 
recently arraigned the American public for basing its Far Eastern 
policy “‘ on fears, instead of facts.” That is true. What founda- 
tion, then, has our policy, which is based on fears of those fears? 

Has the sanity which should govern our foreign relations taken 
to itself wings ? A certain course, if followed, would go far 
towards ensuring our victory in this great war. Are we to refrain 
from that course because a number of Californians object, for 
selfish reasons, to have the Japanese amongst them? Must the 
destinies of this vast Empire be shaped by the prejudices of the 
Pacific coast ? 
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But this is not the whole story. We ourselves are not without 
sin in this matter. Not only are we swayed by supposed pro- 
American considerations, but also, in some measure, by a senti- 
ment which can only be called anti-Japanese. This sentiment 
is the creation of the foreign communities in Japan and in the 
Far East generally. Two motives underlie it—commercial 
rivalry, and that same race-prejudice of which the Western States 
have given the world so disagreeable an exhibition. Its propaga- 
tion is entrusted to the correspondents of the various London 
and Colonial papers. The immediate object of the campaign is 
the neutralisation of Japan’s rising commercial and _ political 
influence in the Far East. Its ultimate aim is the abrogation of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. At the first hint of the Island 
Empire’s participation in the war by an attack on Kiao-chau, 
the anti-Japanese folk showed great activity. The opportunity 
seemed an excellent one for embroiling the two branches of the 
Yellow race ; and those who seek to effect the ruin of Japan by 
preaching the Yellow Peril, did their best to drag the United 
States into the war. But the Japanese authorities proved them- 
selves, as usual, equal to the occasion. When Baron Kato 
specifically announced in the Diet at Tokyo that, on the one hand, 
Japan was participating in the war, under the terms of the Alliance, 
at Great Britain’s request ; and that, on the other hand, Kiao- 
chau, after its capture from the Germans, was to be restored in 
due course to China—the dealers in anti-Japanese sentiment 
relapsed into ignominious silence. 

In one respect, however, the propagators of this unworthy 
sentiment have been successful. They have invested the very 
name of Japan with an atmosphere of suspicion. So incessantly 
have they harped, in season and out, on their favourite theme of 
Japanese “ designs,” that a credulous world has come to believe 
that there is some fire behind all this anti-Japanese smoke. 
** Boundless ” is the only term that can be applied (according to 
these interpreters of the Japanese soul) to the ambitions of the 
Island Empire. For years past, the people of Australia have 
been assured that a large-scale map of their beloved country 
adorns the wall of every Japanese school-room—there placed, of 
course, that young Japan might early learn to regard that spacious 
“white ” land as the future heritage of his sword, Should a 
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Japanese Marine Products Company obtain a concession for fish- 
ing rights off the Mexican coast, that, of course, is a challenge to 
the Monroe doctrine. Every now and again, as we know, a 
Japanese “‘ scare’ sweeps the Pacific Coast, to the exceeding 
profit of the Yellow Press. Well might the Japanophobes plume 
themselves. A gigantic chimera broods over the whole Pacific 
area. It is the work of their hands. There has been nothing 
quite like it in history. And to-day, no doubt, they contemplate 
with peculiar satisfaction the absence of the victors of Port Arthur 
and ‘l'singtau from the Allies’ firing-lne. 

Land-hunger may have been one of the springs of Japanese 
action in the past. It is not now. In Korea—to say nothing of 
Formosa, Liaotung, and South Saghalien—our Ally has enough 
undigested territory to occupy her for a generation. The sugges- 
tion has been made that, as a quid pro quo for her participation 
in the war in Europe, she should be offered one of the German 
colonies in Africa. The inducement would hardly suffice to make 
her undertake her third war in twenty years. What Japan wants 
is not land, but capital to develop the land she has. Judged by 
the standard of the Western Powers, Japan is not a rich country. 
With a population of sixty millions, her national Budget is but 
the fourth part of ours. For her last war, in 1905, she received 
no indemnity. Her people are still paying in hard cash for that 
great adventure. ‘The burden of armaments weighs heavily on 
them, year by year. For them, the crying need is an increased 
revenue, born of commercial expansion. Herein lies the key to 
Japanese policy in regard to China. ‘This is to cultivate the best 
relations, with a view to sharing (for the reasons already sug- 
gested) as largely as may be in the immense development which 
awaits that country. 

Peace then is Japan’s supreme concern. She will give a good 
deal to secure it for a generation to come. It must have been 
with a genuine and keen regret that Okuma and his collaborators 
followed the steps by which the mad militarists of Potsdam made 
war inevitable. Now that the battle is joined, the Japanese feel, 
as we do, that no effort must be spared to restore tranquillity, 

But peace in the East is not enough. Though not directly 
concerned, commerce throughout that region has suffered severely 
through the dislocation of European trade. In the Japanese 
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Budget for the current financial year, there is an estimated 
decrease of eight millions sterling—a serious matter in the present 
condition of the country. Since August, thanks to the energy 
with which the Japanese prosecuted the warlike enterprises which 
fell to them, the German flag and German influence have practi- 
cally disappeared from the Far East. Without doubt, the Chinese 
had been greatly impressed by German forcefulness and method— 
a condition of which the representatives of the Fatherland were 
not slow to avail themselves. But, with a satisfaction perfectly 
intelligible when one remembers what they have suffered at the 
Kaiser’s hands, the Japanese have changed all that. As a well- 
known diplomat of a neutral Power at Peking remarked, when 
the fall of Tsingtau was imminent, ‘‘ The adoration of the ‘ world- 
corporal ’ begins to melt.” But of what avail is it to wipe Ger- 
many out of the Far East, if Germany in Europe comes out 
victorious ?. The peace ofthe East would not be worth a moment’s 
purchase, and Japan would be the first victim of a German 
revanche. 

The statesmen of Japan are too prudent and too far-seeing 
to leave to chance the destinies of their Empire. Sentiment, 
interest, the instinct of self-preservation, their unwritten obliga- 
tions to their Ally and to the Cause of Right, alike impel them 
to join, by every means in their power, in the defence of that 
same great Cause. Nor, in their wisdom, will they defer co-opera- 
tion till the need for such co-operation is sore—should it ever 
come to that. It may then be too late. Nor, again, will they 
defer their aid till such time as a successful issue is well in sight, 
for they will have lost an opportunity which may never recur, 
of doing a signal service to Europe and to the world at large, and 
of obtaining—what it is their dearest wish to obtain—full and 
ungrudging recognition from the West as a first-class Power. 
No, they will do neither of these things. Invited or not, they 
will throw their whole influence into the scales at the first moment 
which their circumstances and preparations permit. It is our 
duty, as well as our privilege, to hasten that moment by every 
means in our power. 

Quite the most remarkable and significant pronouncement of 
late with respect to the war was that of his Majesty, the Emperor 
of Japan, in the Speech from the Throne at the opening of the 
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Japanese Diet on December 7. The Emperor said : “ The Alliance 
with Great Britain and the Ententes with France and Russia have 
been cemented in the present critical stage by stronger bonds of 
amity. Peace in the Orient is gradually being restored, but the 
great war is not ended. We rely upon the loyalty and bravery of 
our subjects to obtain the final object as quickly as possible.” [The 
italics are mine.] What could be a “stronger bond ” than our 
present offensive and defensive Alliance, if it were not an extension 
of the terms of that Alliance to cover prospective operations in 
Europe ? What could be “the final object ” of the war, if it 
were not the complete abasement, at its source of origin, of that 
military power which Germany has so cruelly misused ? 

So far as her military resources are concerned, Japan is in a 
position to play an important, perhaps decisive, part in the 
European war. Her army was based on the German model— 
under the direction of the late General Meckel—thirty years ago. 
Since then it has stood the test of two wars, not without distinc- 
tion ; and its ranks still contain many veteran, war-trained troops. 
On a war footing, the twenty active or first-line corps include, 
in round numbers, a million men. In addition, all able-bodied 
males between the ages of seventeen and forty are liable for 
service, if called upon. The periods of service are—with the 
colours, two years ; in the reserve, four years ; in depot service, 
ten years. From this it is evident that Japan could, if necessary, 
send the whole of her active army to the European theatre ; and 
supplement it from her reserves to any desired extent. Most of 
the generals who led the Japanese army to victory in Manchuria 
ten years ago are still on the Supreme Military Council—now 
extended into a “ Supreme Council of War”; while in General 
Viscount Hasegawa who, under Kuroki, handled the Imperial 
Guard at Liaoyang so brilliantly, the Japanese have a most 
capable and popular Commander-in-Chief. Under such direction 
their armies may be trusted to maintain their high reputation in 
the field, and in conflict with the common enemy render invaluable 
assistance to the Allied cause. 

Thanks to the excellent relations now existing between the 
Russians and their foes of a decade ago, the Siberian Railway— 
double-tracked for a large part of the distance—would be at the 
disposal of the Japanese Staff, as the Russian mobilisation is 
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complete. This would undoubtedly be the most convenient, as 
well as the most expeditious, means of transporting Japanese 
troops to the Eastern or Polish theatre. Three weeks would 
suffice for the operation. The unexpected appearance of five or 
six fresh army corps on the Austro-German flank would go far 
towards making the whole German line along this front untenable, 
seal the fate of Cracow and open the way to Breslau and Berlin. 
A similar force, brought via Canada, could be landed in Flanders 
within a month of leaving Japan. It is difficult to believe that 
the German right, now busily digging itself in between Antwerp 
and Lille, could—while the forces in the Eastern theatre were 
being fully held—successfully withstand this strong and unfore- 
seen attack. Its retreat would mean not only the liberation of 
Belgium, but a general retirement of the whole line extending 
from the mouth of the Scheldt to the Swiss frontier. 

But the most promising direction for Japanese co-operation 
would appear to be in the south. Along her northern borders 
the neutral States afford an efficient buffer. Whether in the 
North Sea or the Baltic—so long as her fleet remains in being, 
Germany is more or less secure from attack. In the south-west, 
where Austria reaches to the Adriatic, the Germanic Powers have 
a back door which they probably consider equally safe. Had 
Italy thrown in her lot with the Entente, her line of attack would 
have lain here. It remains for Japan to take the place of Italy. 
The command of the Adriatic—unhke that of the Baltic—is ours. 
Half a million Japanese landed on the Dalmatian coast—or, better 
still, in the neighbourhood of Trieste—weuld spread consternation 
in Vienna. In concert with Servian and perhaps Roumanian 
armies, an advance could be made on the Austrian capital along 
three converging lines. To these, doubtless, a Russian advance 
through Hungary might add a fourth. Joining forces in the 
centre of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the combined armies 
could finally proceed to the invasion of Germany from the south— 
a quarter which could hardly have figured largely in the calcula- 
tions of the ‘“ Great General Staff.” That country would then 
have to defend itself against invasion in overwhelming force on 
three different fronts. 

These considerations—offered, as by a layman, with all diffi- 
dence—will perhaps serve to show how potent an influence could 
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be exerted, even at this early stage of the war, by fresh and well- 
equipped forces acting at the weak points of the enemy’s position. 
It is not too much to say that they would, in all human probability; 
turn the scales definitely in our favour. They would bring the 
end of the war within sight and, in so doing, would lift a load 
from millions of hearts. In the end, they would effect an enor- 
mous saving of life and treasure. This being so, it is the plain 
duty of this Government to do all in its power to facilitate the 
full co-operation of our Ally in Europe. Not to do so would be 
a crime. For, as the Emperor of Japan has reminded us, “ the 


great war is not yet ended,” and it is the duty of all “ brave and 
loyal *’ folk—whether rulers or ruled—to obtain “ the final object 
as quickly as possible.” 


E. Bruce Mitrorp 


FEEDING THE TROOPS AT THE FRONT 


Ir when the history of the present war comes to be written, the 
splendid work of the Army Service Corps is forgotten only half 
the story will have been told. 

Very naturally, war, to the ordinary public, resolves itself 
into a matter of guns, ammunition and men. Few people stop 
to think or enquire as to the question of transport, and last, but 
not least, the feeding of the troops. Indeed so little is heard 
of the latter side of war, that to all intents and purposes the 
British Army might be living on manna in France and locusts 
and wild honey in Egypt. Asa matter of fact behind the armies 
in the field to-day is an organisation of supply, the like of which 
has never been known, and for this the Army Service Corps is 
entirely responsible. I think it was the Duke of Wellington 
who once said that the British soldier never fought his best 
unless he had his pound of beef a day. I doubt very much 
whether he got it either in the Peninsula or before Waterloo. 
But I am quite sure that now, not a day passes at the front, that 
the British soldier does not have his full meat rations and many 
other luxuries besides. For instance, he gets his fresh bread 
every day, not new I admit, for it is all baked at the Base, still 
it is never more than a day old. Then he has fresh meat three 
times a week, and on other days, the very best tinned beef and 
bacon that can be supplied. In addition to this, the daily rations 
consist of biscuits, tea, sugar, Jam and tobacco, practically to 
any amount. At any rate no one ever yet heard a British soldier, 
at the front, say that he had not enough to eat or smoke. As 
to drink, a supply of rum is given to each man every day. No 
army was ever better looked after than this. And no one at 
home grudges it in the least. I amonly stating interesting facts. 
A trench is an unenviable spot at the best of times, but in freezing 
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or wet weather, with little to eat, it has absolutely no attraction 
whatsoever. Everything, therefore, is being done to lessen the 
hardships and misery of war, and by no department more 
thoroughly than the Commissariat. Officers and men, one and 
all, admit this. The French in the towns and villages will agree 
also, and they are as good judges as any by reason of the fact 
that our men have no occasion to buy anything from them except 
perhaps chickens and eggs. Only one complaint did I hear 
during the two months that I was on the lines of communication, 
and that was in connection with a too lavish supply of plum jam ! 
As a soldier said to me “ it’s good stuff inits way, but after eating 
it for a month, there is more taste in the label.” 

But first of all as to the plan of organisation and those who 
carry it out. At the War Office of course is the centre brain, 
that has thought out the big scheme, months, possibly years ago. 
Across the channel the Quartermaster-General to the Expeditionary 
Force sees to its execution, assisted by several hundred officers, the 
majority of whom were, until the outbreak of war, civilians. Ishall 
refer to this later. Along the coast of France certain bases have 
been established to which troops, horses, munitions of war, and 
supplies are sent regularly from England. One of the largest of 
them I know intimately. It isanimportant town, and to all intents 
and purposes the French Government has placed it entirely at 
our disposal. Here one can see the feeding of the army from— 
shall lsay—ship to table. At this particular base there are immense 
wharf-sheds, one of them being not less than half a mile long, all 
are connected by many lines with the French mainrailway. Owing 
to a complete system of basins and locks, ships come alongside 
at all times of the day and night ; lately it has been one con- 
tinuous procession, and yet never is there any congestion. This 
in itself speaks volumes for the organisation. 

The unloading of one of these supply ships is a sight in itself. 
I saw one arrive with oats and grain, a gift from the Dominion 
of Canada I believe. The hatches opened fore and aft, the great 
cranes dipped their chain hands into the hold as fast as the iron 
arms could swing, bringing up fifteen or twenty sacks at a time. 
As they were put down on the wharf, parties of men—dockers 
from London, Liverpool and elsewhere—all in khaki uniform— 
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line, ready for the trains. In another part of the wharf a steamer 
bringing thousands of tons of frozen meat was being unloaded; 
at another as many tons of biscuits and cheese, army rations, 
jam, rum and every other conceivable article of food. The ships 
unloaded, others take their place, bringing the same stores from 
home and different parts of the Empire. And so the wheel of 
supply revolves week after week, never stopping, except for a 
few hours, night and day. 

This is the first stage in the work of the Army Service Corps. 

And all this unloading, transporting and re-loading is carried 
on without a hitch. That in itself is creditable enough, but when, 
as I have already said, the work is done principally by amateurs, 
it is an extraordinarily fine performance. Of the fifty or sixty 
officers who superintend this particular work, not a dozen have 
had any previous experience of the duties required of them. 
They are most of them clerks from banking or merchant’s houses 
in London or elsewhere, or men with businesses of their own. 
Some of them indeed have had no business experience at all. 
All, however, are determined to do their level best in the position 
in which they are placed, and they succeed splendidly. With 
them the “ Eight hours day ”’ is a dead letter ; neither are there 
any Sundays. If necessary, they work twelve and fourteen 
hours in the twenty-four, sometimes even longer, but one never 
hears a grumble of any sort. There are occasions when at the 
eleventh hour orders are received from the Front for large ad- 
ditional supplies. Another train has to be loaded and sent off 
the same day. It is a nuisance; but there it is; the troops 
must be fed and so they work on, sometimes until midnight. 
And these men, bear in mind, have given up far better paid 
appointments at home and in many cases are quite independent. 
But even those who guide the machine, experienced military 
officers, have never been called upon to organise on so vast a 
scale. The feeding of the British Army in the field, on its present 
footing—men and horses—is the biggest task they have ever 
undertaken, and they have done marvels. 

But to continue. The stores landed and stacked in the huge 
sheds, the next step in the transport proceedings is the loading 
of the trains. Five, sometimes more, leave the base every night 
for the various railheads, and as a rule each train consists of forty 
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covered waggons—considerably larger than those used on the 
English lines—all of which are fully loaded. For convenience 
the Army at the Front is divided into sections, each of which 
is fed from a particular railhead to which a supply train is sent 
every day. As a distinguishing mark each sectional train has a 
particular coloured label which is pasted on every truck, upon 
which is written the contents, so that without opening the truck 
the contents are known at a glance. At the several stations 
between the base and railhead there are three or four British 
officers—known as railway transport officers—whose duty it is, 
amongst other things, to hurry forward the supply trains, as also 
to check the number of trucks, know the contents, their destina- 
tion, and in short everything connected with the train. By this 
means the supply train is kept under observation as it were from 
the time it leaves the base until its return. Again, by way of 
providing against any possible accidents and to ensure the safe 
arrival of the supplies, each train is in charge of an officer— 
English of course—who can speak French, and who is known 
as the train conducting officer. As all these trains are run by 
French employés, this is important for by this means a link is 
formed between the English officials at the base and the French 
authorities “‘en route.” Also one never knows what the mis- 
fortunes of war may not bring, and as supplies are vital to the 
troops in the field, it is essential that there should be some one 
in supreme authority on the train to act in cases of emergency. 
To give but one instance. Ona certain night the guard informed 
me that the axle of a truck had fired. The train had pulled up 
at a small wayside station, and it was a question as to whether 
the truck should be detached altogether or whether the station 
employés should transfer the contents to another that was 
standing near by. The guard asked for instructions. It was a 
nice point. On the one hand any delay would block the line 
for three other supply trains that were following ; on the other, 
to leave behind the contents of the truck would mean a shortage 
for the troops at the Front. It is in such emergencies that the 
services of the T.C.O.—as the train officer is called—are required, 
for should he be unable to settle any difficulty he can always 
telephone to the base or to the nearest transport officer and ask 
for instructions. At all costs the supply train must reach railhead 
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and that with the least possible delay. Then, too, fresh trucks 
with troops, guns, ammunition, &c., are continually being added 
to the train, or are detached at intermediate stations, for all of 
which the T.C.O. is responsible. But not until one arrives at 
railhead does the work really become interesting. Here a few 
miles behind the trenches one is within sound of the guns. One 
hears them in the distance, growling intermittently like dogs 
disputing a bone. The sound is faint at first, for these are only 
the smaller guns, getting the range. Very soon, however, the 
heavy artillery joins in. Then the dispute becomes a real quarrel. 
a stubborn fight, a deadly struggle accompanied by just such 
blood-curdling noises as one hears on dark nights in Africa, when 
lions fight to the death over a common prey. But all this is in 
the distance ; at close quarters the noise is deafening. Men 
who have been in the trenches or even a mile or so behind, for 
any length of time, will tell you by the sound, the calibre of the 
guns that are firing ; and whether they are our own or those of 
the enemy. It is not very difficult to distinguish the big German 
howitzer even on one’s first visit to the railhead, for the noise it 
makes is much deeper and louder than any of the other guns, 
also the intervals of firing are longer. If one is up early and the 
morning is clear, one hears from the south what seems to be the 
droning of many stag-beetles, which comes nearer and nearer, 
louder and louder, every minute. Then low down on the horizon, 
just topping the tall poplars that line the roads, appear, quite 
suddenly, several black specks that might be rooks. These are 
the aeroplanes from headquarters and other centres, on their 
daily foraging expedition for information of the enemy. As 
they approach the German lines they rise higher and higher 
and then swoop the sky in majestic circles like huge eagles. 
suddenly, without any apparent warning a small white cloud, 
quite round, like a puff-ball comes from the blue, then another 
and another until the sky, all round the machine, is dotted with 
them. If there is no wind they remain stationary and keep 
their shape for ten minutes or so. These are bursting shells. 
But the human bird only quickens its spiral flight and if for- 
tunate, which is generally the case, rises out of gun-shot. There 
from a pinnacle of view it seems to hover in mid-air as 
though about to strike. Then having seen presumably all that 
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is necessary it takes one mighty swoop and disappears behind 
the sky-line. 

But to return to the supplies. Hardly has the day begun 
than railhead station is inundated with motor-lorries, carts, 
horses and men, that have come from the lines, for daily rations. 
The place is a Babel. In a few minutes the loading parties set 
to work, the trucks are opened and the contents transferred to 
the lorries, which hurry off as they are filled. But others take 
their place, and so the work goes on until there is not a box, a 
truss of hay, or a bag of oats left. From the station the motors 
scurry away towards the trenches and as they invariably take 
the same road, it is not difficult to imagine the state it gets into 
after a few hours’ rain. How they manage to travel at all isa 
marvel. But the drivers push them along with rarely, if ever, 
a breakdown, or even an accident. If there is, a relief car with 
two or three engineers comes to the rescue in one case; and a 
doctor in the other. What is very odd too, is the various types 
of lorries. The majority of them were commandeered by the 
Government at the outbreak of war, and shipped to France, 
thus half the well-known shops in London and elsewhere are 
represented from the Army and Navy Stores to laundries in the 
suburbs. When within a mile or so from the fighting-line the 
supplies are again transferred into horse carts that distribute 
their loads to small depots along the line. At this, the nearest 
point to the trenches, the stores are served out by hand. And 
all this takes place every day in the week, with clock-like regularity 
and will continue until the end of the war. 

And now comes the return journey to the base, so different 
from the journey to the Front. With the exception of half a 
truck load, it may be, of returned supplies—for everything 
delivered at railhead is to all intents and purposes, for immediate 
consumption—the train is empty. Still if there are no stores, 
there are other things for the base. Thus there are German 
prisoners, as often as not, pale and miserable, scantily clothed, 
and always glad of food—at least those that I met with. If 
they can lend a helping hand in loading a truck, lighting a fire, 
or in fetching water they do so willingly, as though anxious to 
show a friendly disposition. And the British soldier, the way he 
treats them is extraordinary; they might be brothers in arms 
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instead of enemies at throats. But that makes no difference; 
he offers the unfortunate men cigarettes and tobacco, food and 
drink ; talks to them in broad grins, and in short, lays himself 
out to make them feel at home and comfortable. I remember 
one of these prisoners, a particularly emaciated looking youth, 
saying with regard to the war, that he couldn’t understand what 
it was all about ; “ however,” he added, “‘ as the Crown Prince 
has been defeated in Alsace, let us hope that the Kaiser will now 
make peace with him.”’ 

Often too wounded English officers travel by the return 
supply train, so that one hears the latest news from the trenches ; 
and wounded horses. Those who are interested in the work of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, as also 
Our Dumb Friends League will be glad to know that they are 
most carefully looked after. Then sad to relate, there is invariably 
a truck filled with rifles, bandoliers, haversacks taken from those 
on the battlefield who have fought their last “ good fight.” And 
if the Roll of Honour is a long one, there are in addition many 
bundles of officer’s “kit ’”’ with swords attached that have to 
be taken to the base and from there sent to sorrowing parents in 
England. 

The return journey is long and weary in the extreme. The 
main lines being needed for more important traffic, the empty 
supply trains are naturally sent by the least used routes. If one 
arrives therefore at one’s journey’s end in three days, one is 
fortunate. The only relief to the day’s monotony is the welcome 
and kindness of French people en route. At several stations 
the local authorities have set up buffets where coffee, hot milk 
and rolls are given to the soldiers free of charge. Now and then 
one passes through a portion of country where the Germans 
have been. It is quite unlike anything else, and reminded me 
strangely of places met with in Macedonia during the massacres 
after a visit by Turkish troops. 

On arrival at the base, the train is unloaded of its contents, 
and re-packed for the same journey the following day. 

And so the stream of supplies continues ; there is never a 
break, never a day’s rest for those who are responsible for the 
feeding of the troops; week-days and Sundays are all alike. 
How many people at home realise this ? And also the enormous 
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task of feeding an army in the field. One wonders how the 
conquering armies of Darius, Alexander the Great and Napoleon 
managed to exist at all. But if science has invented more terrible 
weapons of destruction, on the other hand civilisation, progress, 
“\kultur ’’—or whatever it is that shapes public opinion—insists 
that wars shall be made as luxurious as possible, or shall we say 
with the minimum of inconvenience ? 

I have said nothing in this article about the Red Cross or the 
hospital organisation generally, for except that the Army Service 
Corps undertakes the transport of medical comforts, these are 
departments unto themselves. But both are just about as perfect 
as it is possible to conceive. Who ever thought, in the Crimea, 
for instance, that the developments of war would bring about a 
regular postal service to the trenches ? And yet, now, every 
train that goes to the Front takes two or three truck loads of 
letters, parcels and newspapers for the troops, to say nothing 
of puddings and Christmas gifts. It is well that things should 
be so, war is terrible enough in all conscience. But that it should 
be possible to satisfy the soldiers’ wishes and comforts to such an 
extent is a triumph of organisation. Again when the winter 
was about to set in, braziers and coke were sent to the Front, 
with the result that I have heard men say that, in some places 
for warmth and general comfort the trenches were far preferable 
to billets. Ofthe many comforts and luxuries, however, supplied 
to the British troops in the field by no means the least appreciated 
isrum. The teetotaller at home will not approve of this, but there 
is no getting away from the fact that it is as necessary to the men 
in the trenches as bread or meat. Water is all very well, but it 
is cold comfort on a rainy night or when the thermometer is at 
zero. Rum on the other hand has a particular warmth of its 
own which the vast majority of those at the Front will tell you— 
just makes war-life possible. Only a small amount is given to 
each man, every day, but it just has the effect—unlike other 
spirits—of warming him through and through, and from head to 
foot. I have heard over and over again that it is the best pre- 
ventive against frost-bite. But be that as it may I am convinced 
that for the health of the troops it is an absolute necessity. 

I have said that the Army Service Corps is doing splendid 
work ; and that the food supplied, as regards the quality, quantity 
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and variety is all that could be desired, and further that the 
organisation is a triumph. Now it may be said that I have 
painted with too glowing colours; that I have overlooked a 
hundred and one faults in the organisation; that I have shut my 
ears to many complaints. Ihave not. There may be yet room 
for improvement, nothing is perfect in this world, except, of course, 
it is labelled German! But be that as it may, never before have 
British troops or any other been better fed, never has the or- 
ganisation been so perfect, and ifthe Allies are as well looked after, 
one can safely say that at least half the horrors of war have been 
done away with. 


T. Comyn PLATT 


HALDANISM IN HIGH PLACES 


I, A FATAL FRIENDSHIP 


Viscount Haldane of Cloan ought to be as happy as he is for- 
tunate in that he finds himself in the proud position of being 
able to gratify as noble an ambition as could possibly inspire 
any statesman or patriot. In a moving passage spoken with 
evident emotion which much impressed the Press, the Keeper 
of the King’s Conscience thus apostrophised the House of Lords 
in the early days of the New Year (January 8) : 

‘“ We are fighting for nothing else than our life as a nation, 
we are fighting under circumstances which make it the duty of 
every Englishman to put everything he possesses in the world, 
everything he values dearest, into the scale. Not one of us, in 
whatever position he may be, dare flinch (cheers) in the slightest 
from the duty which he owes not only to his country, but to his 
deepest self ’’ (subdued and sympathetic cheers). 

Lord Haldane is clearly conscious of the tremendous task 
confronting a country which unexpectedly found itself involved 
in a life and death struggle with the Fatherland, for which our 
blind leaders of the blind saw to it that we were practically 
unprepared despite the plainest possible intimation from the 
enemy nearly three years ago of hostile and aggressive designs. 

As a fervent patriot the Lord Chancellor only seeks to know 
how he can best serve his conscience and the country he has 
misled, not to say betrayed,and having found it “ not one of us, 
in whatever position he may be, dare flinch in the slightest from 
the duty which he owes, not only to his country, but to his 
deepest self.” These words caused a thrill of satisfaction among 
the Peers who were privileged to hear them, because they appeared 
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to be susceptible of one interpretation only. Lord Haldane 
at last realised the indelicacy of his position, and would forthwith 
seek to combine greater freedom with less responsibility. It 
seemed incredible on his previous record that he should care to 
cling to a Cabinet during an Anglo-German War, for he had, as 
it were, been a sort of godfather to Germany, and stood sponsor 
on this side of the North Sea for her good behaviour. 

It is noteworthy that Haldanes elsewhere have made them- 
selves scarce, at any rate for the period of the war. Potsdam 
Parties were incontinently dissolved into their component parts 
both in Petrograd and Paris, and Potsdam politicians sought a 
decent oblivion. Two men were conspicuous in allied nations 
of late years as “ friends of Germany,” or at any rate as persons 
content to do the dirty work of Germany. Count Witte, for 
many years Finance Minister of Russia, at a most inopportune 
moment for his country, for Europe and for himself, fell, like 
better men before him, under the malign influence of Wilhelm II, 
and sought to give a dangerous turn to Russian policy which must 
ultimately have converted her into a second Austria. Count 
Witte’s demoralisation is understood to have been eflected in the 
course of a single evening of Imperial flattery in a German castle. 
Hohenzollerns know how to stoop to conquer, and have a positive 
genius in spotting a snob. Happily the Russian Emperor became 
aware of the debacle of his once powerful Minister, and within a 
reasonable time Count Witte ceased to count in the Councils 
of the “ Eastern Neighbour.” 

In Western Europe M. Caillaux—an intimate friend and 
avowed admirer of Mr. Lloyd George—was a dangerous centre 
of Potsdam intrigue in the French Republic, being hand in glove 
with all those cosmopolitan influences, which if less powerful in 
Paris than in London, did incalculable harm at every interna- 
tional crisis. Unfortunately for France M. Caillaux, owing to a 
chapter of accidents, happened to be Prime Minister in 1911—a 
momentous year. His conduct at the time of “ Agadir” was 
unspeakable. Behind the back of his own Foreign Minister, 
and unbeknown to the great French Embassies abroad, he con- 
ducted a private and particular diplomacy, which unless detected 
and exposed betimes was calculated, as it was designed to do, to 
shatter the Entente between our two countries. The French public 
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behaved admirably and saved the situation. When the crisis 
had passed they rose in revolt against the Prime Minister, and 
M. Caillaux was ignominiously kicked out of office after a virtual 
trial before a Committee of the Senate in the beginning of 1912, 
at about the time Sir Edward Grey made his first big blunder in 
foreign policy by sending Lord Haldane on that humiliating and 
disastrous mission to Berlin, which might without exaggeration 
be described as the British “ Canossa,” though its consequences 
were even more far-reaching than those of Canossa. 

Russia is a great and serious nation whose whole heart and 
soul are concentrated on the mighty struggle with the secular 
enemy, Which now that we see things as they really are is our 
secular enemy, just as it is the secular enemy of France. Russia 
has no further use for Count Witte, or other “friends of 
Germany,’ and his name has not been so much as mentioned 
during the war. The Russians are aware that a very disagreeable 
impression would be made abroad by the re-entry of a man of 
Count Witte’s antecedents into any prominent position in the 
public life of the country. 

M. Caillaux is universally execrated throughout patriotic 
France. Apart from his dubious and shady relations with cosmo- 
politan financiers, and his treacherous intrigues with Germany, 
he is held to be largely responsible for the fact that the outbreak 
ofa war overhanging the Republic for forty years found the French 
army destitute of many essentials, while it took that great soldier, 
General Joffre, some months to clear away the débris of the 
Caillaux appointments, “the political Generals ” who owed their 
positions in vitally important commands, not to military capacity 
but to Parliamentary or personal pulls. General Joffre has done his 
work splendidly like the really great man that he is, and those 
most competent to judge are of opinion that in the higher com- 
mands throughout the French army of to-day the right men 
occupy the right places. They have been selected without fear 
or favour, and without any regard to their politics, which 
in itself speaks volumes for the authority of the Commander- 
in-Chief, and the unity and enthusiasm of a nation which has 
been torn and riven by furious factions hating one another even 
more than they hated the detested Prussian. 

M. Caillaux made a feeble attempt to brave it out. The news- 
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papers announced that he had donned khaki, but the French are 
an intelligent and resolute people. All of them can be fools for 
some time, and some of them may be fools all the time, but they 
cannot all be fools for all the time, and after several painful experi- 
ences, M. Caillaux wisely resolved to take a trip to South America, 
and the powerful section of the Bloc of which he is the Boss, 
deemed it wiser to bow to public opinion by leaving his Chairman- 
ship of the Party in abeyance if only for the sake of appearances, 

In Belgium, which has paid dearly for the operations of the 
dupes of Potsdam, the tools of the German Emperor have been 
constrained to don the white sheet before any one would listen 
to them. 

It is only in this long-suffering community that they have 
tried to brazen it out without making any sort of amende. Let 
us hope that Lord Haldane’s declaration to stand by his “ deepest 
self’? betokens a tardy desire to respect the wishes of the vast 
majority of his countrymen by a total cessation of unwelcome 
activities. Let us hope that our politicians and newspapers 
will show somewhat more grit on this than on other matters, 
Lord Haldane is conspicuously the wrong man in the wrong place, 
It can hardly be put stronger than this, namely, that it would be 
preferable to see Sir Rufus Isaacs on the Woolsack. It would be 
preferable to postpone Compulsory Service rather than receive it as 
the price of whitewashing Lord Haldane, or to be more accurate 
rather than pretend that this is among the great gifts which it is 
within the power of the Lord Chancellor to confer on the country, 
when we know that he is simply laughing in his sleeve at the 
simplicity of political opponents. There is a time for reticence, 
but there is also a time for plain speaking and we have reached 
such a moment. Lord Haldane has so far shown himself to be a 
political pachyderm whom nothing can pierce. He is encased in 
an armour of vanity, but in the interests of the common cause it 
is necessary for every Englishman and for every good European 
to protest against a public scandal. 

The matter came to a head with the challenge issued by the 
Foreign Office 


a department which has sadly deteriorated 


during the past three years. There had been sinister rumours, 
which men were slow to credit, that the Lord Chancellor—to 
whose office the vast salary of £10,000 a year is attached on the 
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hypothesis that it is no sinecure—was devoting such time as 
he could spare from the neglect of his proper duties to the mis- 
management of our Foreign policy. Serious people argued that it 
was impossible. Sir Edward Grey had too much sense of re- 
sponsibility to allow an offensively unsuitable colleague to poke 
his finger into his department. Others remembered that Lord 
Haldane is Sir Edward Grey’s most intimate friend, and as we 
learnt from the Marconi Mystery our high-souled Whigs are 
painfully ready to sacrifice a cause, a code, or a principle on the 
altar of personal friendship or Party exigency. Sir Edward 
Grey bears his full measure of responsibility for the sinister 
Haldane Mission to Berlin in 1912, and if he abstained from 
misleading the public as to its results, he remained silent while 
other colleagues, notably the Prime Minister, combined the 
usual suggestio falsi et suppressio vert concerning “ negotiations ” 
on which a flood of light has been recently poured by Mr. Asquith 
(Cardiff on October 2), and by Sir Edward Cook’s * semi-official 
pamphlet. 

Thereiore, however, much we may have been shocked, some 
of us were is no way surprised on reading the Press Bureau com- 
muniqué of December 30: 

“There is no truth in the statement that the Note of the 
United States Government on the subject of interference with 
trade was presented by the American Ambassador to Lord Haldane 
at the Foreign Office yesterday. Sir Edward Grey has been away 
for a few days, and during his absence, at his request and with the 
approval of the Prime Minister, Lord Haldane took charge of the 
Foreign Office. [My italics.] The Note from the United States 
Government has only been received to-day.” 

As the Times subsequently showed, there was no reason for 
issuing this communication, except to disclose the disagreeable 
fact that Lord Haldane was Acting Foreign Minister during 
the absence of Sir Edward Grey at the latter’s request, and with 
the approval of the Prime Minister. Liberal Imperialists have 
been described as those whose Imperialism is suspect to all 
Imperialists, while their Liberalism is distrusted by all Liberals. 
In the view of these high and mighty personages the British 

* «How Britain Strove for Peace—A Record of Anglo-German Negotiations, 1898— 
1914, told from authoritative sources,” (Macmillan & Co, 2d.) 
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Empire exists for their benefit, but there is no corresponding 
obligation. The common people ought to be grateful that they 
should demean themselves by placing their incomparable talents 
at the service of the State. 

Under the Defence of the Realm Acts, which have been 
hustled by our pastors and masters on to the Statute Book 
without the community at large having any idea as to their 
contents or scope, certain rules have been drawn up for the 
control of information. Most of these appear to be sound and 
sensible. For instance, nothing may be published which is 
likely “to interfere with the success of his Majesty’s Forces by 
land or sea, or to prejudice his Majesty’s relations with foreign 
Powers.” Persons guilty of such offences and of many others may 
be tried by court-martial, and it is alleged as the law now stands 
summarily shot and secretly buried. No one will complain 
provided the act be properly and fairly enforced with the single 
object of defeating the enemy, and that it be not used, like so 
many other weapons at the disposal of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
for party political purposes or for protecting favoured aliens. 
It has been drafted by lawyers so as to be unintelligible to lay- 
men, like all our legislation which provides the ‘“‘ Gentlemen of 
the Long Robe ”’ with their perquisites. Not infrequently, the 
language of statutes means something totally different to what 
it says to the uninitiated. I know enough about the law to be 
aware of my own ignorance and incapacity to translate its jargon. 
But this prohibition against the spreading “of false reports or 
reports likely to cause disaffection to his Majesty, or to interfere 
with the success of his Majesty’s Forces by land or sea, or to 
prejudice his Majesty’s relations with Foreign Powers,’ would 
appear to render the Foreign Office officials responsible for the 
communiqué concerning Lord Haldane’s operations at the 
Foreign Office, liable to prosecution under the Defence of the 
Realm (Consolidation) Act, 1914. We put it to any lawyer 
among our readers. There is in the first place the injunction 
against ‘false reports,’ after which comes the reference to 
reports,’ which may be true, but which are calculated to 
do certain things, as for instance ‘‘ to cause disaffection to his 
Majesty, &c.” Now the “report ” about Lord Haldane is true 
and not false. It may not ‘cause disaffection to his Majesty 
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or. . . interfere with the success of his Majesty’s Forces by 
land or sea,” though every soldier and sailor worth his salt 
—and which of them is not worth his salt ?—resents Lord 
Haldane’s presence at the Foreign Office almost as much 
as he resented his appointment as War Minister in lieu of 
Lord Kitchener on August 3, 1914. But there is a further 
clause which would appear to cover the present case, namely, the 
circulation of any “report” “likely to ... prejudice his 
Majesty’s relations with Foreign Powers.” It would probably 
be agreed, even by lawyers who resent laymen having any opinions 
on such matters, that this cannot possibly refer to enemy Powers, 
as that would be a stultification of the Statute, but to friendly 
Powers, 7.e. neutral Powers or allied Powers. 

So much for the law, and if this interpretation be correct, I 
unhesitatingly affirm that it would be difficult to circulate any 
“report ” more calculated to prejudice “ his Majesty’s relations ” 
with his Majesty’s Allies than the statement that Lord Haldane 
is Sir Edward Grey’s understudy at the Foreign Office. This 
is not a matter of rumour or gossip. I know what leading French 
Statesmen think of Lord Haldane, about whose international 
intrigues they are much better informed than we are because, 
whereas we had to rely on the statements made in Parliament 
on such matters, the French necessarily knew what happened in 
Berlin on the occasion of Lord Haldane’s missions. They cannot 
but regard him as a man with a very strong German bias, and 
no man can have a strong German bias without an anti-French 
bias. Sir Edward Grey has enjoyed to an exceptional extent— 
and he deserves full credit for it—the unbounded confidence of 
friendly Foreign Powers. He was regarded as a guarantee that 
whenever the crisis came, Great Britain would not be found 
wanting in discharging her duty vis-a-vis the Power stigmatised 
by Mr. Asquith as “the common enemy of civilisation and 
freedom.” 

1 do not propose for the moment to dilate upon British diplo- 
macy during the Black Week culminating on Saturday August 1, 
which left much if not everything to be desired. Our Foreign 
Office has given its own story to the world, from which we see 
that when ‘“‘ the common enemy ” at last threw off the mask and 
started on the warpath the British Government elected to sit 
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on the fence. However, let that pass, though one day the whole 
story will have to be told and the materials are accumulating, 
There were doubt, hesitation and pain at the critical moment, 
Sir Edward Grey contemplated Great Britain’s remaining a 
spectator of a general European conflagration. This is how 
he envisaged—as the Trench say—the crisis in an unfortunate 
conversation with the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in London, 
Count Mensdorff, on July 23, in discussing the threatening Note 
sent from Vienna to Belgrade, which unless withdrawn or modified 
spelt War. The British Foreign Minister told Count Mensdorf : 
“The possible consequences of the present situation are terrible, 
If as many as four Great Powers of Europe—let us say Austria, 
France, Russia, and Germany—were engaged in war, it seemed 
to me (Sir Edward Grey) that it must involve the expenditure 
of so vast a sum of money, and such an interference with trade, 
that a war would be accompanied or followed by a complete 
collapse of European credit and industry.” 

In other words there would be a general European war 
at which we should look on. Can we be surprised that the 
pan-German Powers up to August 4, anticipated British 
neutrality while they wrecked European civilisation? Sir 
Edward Grey was warned from every capital in Europe, including 
London, of the danger of detachment. The perspicacious 
Russian Foreign Minister, M. Sazonoff, appealed to the British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg (as the Russian capital was then 
called) on July 24, 7.e. the day after Sir Edward Grey’s observa- 
tion to Count Mensdorff: ‘“ He (M. Sazonoff) hoped that his 
Majesty’s Government would not fail to proclaim their solidarity 
with Russia and France. ... We (Great Britain) would sooner 
or later be dragged into war if it did break out; we should 
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have rendered war more likely if we did not from the outset 
make common cause with his country and with France.” On 
the following day, M. Sazonoff repeated : “ If we (Great Britain) 
took our stand firmly with France and Russia there would be 
no war. If we failed them now, rivers of blood would flow, and 
we would in the end be dragged into war. ... Unfortunately, 
Germany was convinced that she could count upon our 


neutrality.” 
Two days afterwards (July 27) Sir Edward Grey himself thus 
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reported to the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, “‘ I have 
been told by the Russian Ambassador that in German and 
Austrian circles impression prevails that in any event we would 
stand aside. His Excellency deplored the effect that such an 
impression must produce.” Three days later the British 
Ambassador at Paris (July 30) told Sir Edward Grey “ Presi- 
dent (Poincaré) . . . is convinced that peace between the Powers 
is in the hands of Great Britain. If his Majesty’s Government 
announced that England would come to the aid of France in the 
event of a conflict between France and Germany as a result of 
the present differences between Austria and Servia, there would 
be no war, for Germany would at once modify her attitude.” 
On the following day (July 31) Sir Edward Grey informed our 
Ambassador in Paris “‘M. Cambon (French Ambassador in 
London) referred to-day to a telegram ... from the French 
Ambassador in Berlin, saying . . . that, if we would only declare 
definitely on the side of Russia and France, it would decide the 
German attitude in favour of peace.” Nevertheless, when on 
that same day the French Ambassador sought an answer to 
his fateful question as to (I am quoting Sir Edward Grey’s 
report) ‘‘ what we should do if certain circumstances arose. 
The particular hypothesis he had in mind was an aggression by 
Germany on France,” Sir Edward Grey could only answer, “ I 
said that we had come to the conclusion in the Cabinet, to-day, 
that we could not give any pledge at the present time.” No 
wonder (I am still quoting Sir Edward Grey) “ M. Cambon re- 
peated his question whether we would help France if Germany 
made an attack on her. I said that I could only adhere to the 
answer that, as far as things had gone at present, we could not 
make any engagement.” Things had already gone pretty far— 
Germany was launching ultimatums and threatening all her 
neighbours. ‘“‘ M. Cambon urged that Germany had from the 
beginning rejected proposals that might have made for peace. 
It could not be to England’s interest that France should be 
crushed by Germany. We should then be in a very diminished 
position with regard to Germany. In 1870 we had made a great 
mistake in allowing an enormous increase of German strength, 
and we should be now repeating the mistake. He asked me 


whether I could not submit his question to the Cabinet again.” 
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Sir Edward Grey could only reply, “I said that the Cabinet 
would certainly be summoned as soon as there was some new 
development, but at the present moment the only answer I could 
give was that we could not undertake any definite engagement.” 
Two months later, Mr. Asquith, at Cardiff, described in striking 
terms the attitude of his Government as revealed in Sir Edward 
Grey’s account of this fearful conversation with M. Cambon : 

“IT say nothing of other countries, I pass no judgment upon 
them, but if we here in Great Britain had abstained and remained 
neutral, forsworn our word, deserted our friends, faltered and com- 
promised with the plain dictates of our duty—nay, if we had not 
shown ourselves ready to strike with all our forces at the common 
enemy of civilisation and freedom, there would have been nothing 
left for us and for our country but to veil her face in shame, and to 
be ready in her turn—for her time woulc have come—to be ready 
in her turn to share the doom which she would have richly de- 
served—and go down after centuries of glorious life—go down 
to her grave, unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 

Now this was precisely what the Potsdam Party were working 
for in the closing days of July, and Sir Edward Grey’s conversa- 
tion on the last day of that month proves to demonstration that 
the Potsdam Party had prevailed over the microscopic minority 
of the Cabinet who were fighting against the Great Betrayal. 

In the eyes of the world, including our enemies and our 
Allies, Lord Haldane was the accredited Leader of the Potsdam 
Party. His fatal friendship with Sir Edward Grey is held 
largely, if not mainly responsible, for the volte-face in 
British Foreign Policy since the spacious days of Agadir, when 
Mr. Lloyd George contributed so powerfully to keep the peace 
of Europe by his patriotic intimation to Germany that in 
picking a quarrel with France she would have to reckon with us, 
which was believed to be, as it had long been, the corner-stone 
of British diplomacy and of the peace of Europe. Once shake 
Germany’s conviction that among the greatest of British 
interests was the freedom, the integrity, the independence, the 
liberties of our Western neighbours including France, and you 
launched her on the warpath. 

Lord Haldane ought to be capable of understanding why all that 
is sound in the nation, inthe Empire, and in Europe keenly resents 
his presence in the Foreign Office during an Anglo-German War. 
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Il. FOOLS AND TOOLS 


A rew years ago—after the present Government swept into 
power on the Yellow flood of 1906—I was anxious to ascertain 
what our foreign policy really was, especially in reference to 
France. I happened to know certain prominent Frenchmen who 
had contributed conspicuously to the creation of the Entente 
Cordiale of 1904, who were anxious and were certainly entitled 
to know what would be the attitude of Great Britain in the event 
of unprovoked aggression by Germany, which they knew to be 
only a questionof time. I did not wish to mislead them and could 
not well evade their enquiries. So as in duty bound I sought 
enlightenment in competent quarters and received substantially 
the following answer to my question: “ Apart from special Anglo- 
French Agreements involving diplomatic support in certain places 
there has been such a remarkable development of friendship 
between the peoples on both sides of the Channel that public 
opinion here would not allow a British Government to remain 
indifferent to a wanton German aggression upon France.” It 
was all [ wished to know and seemed to be perfectly satisfactory, 
provided the necessary steps were taken to co-ordinate prepara- 
tion and policy. It was all the more satisfactory as it was not 
merely the policy of the Unionist Government in the summer of 
1905 when Germany sought to punish and humiliate France, 
while Russia was in difficulties in the Far East, at the time of the 
retirement of M. Delcassé from the Quai d’Orsai. Almost Sir 
Edward Grey’s first act after becoming British Foreign Minister 
in the winter of 1905 was to adopt a precisely similar attitude as 
his predecessor (Lord Lansdowne)—at the time of the Algeciras 
Conference in the beginning of 1906, when once again the Entente 
was deliberately “tested ’ by the Mailed Fist, who, to his surprise, 
found it as solid under Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman as it had 
been under Mr. Balfour. 

Wilhelm II could scarcely credit the evidence of his senses, 
as great expectations had been entertained in Germany from the 
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advent of the Radical Party to power. The slackening down of 
our shipbuilding programme, and Mr. Haldane’s so-called Army 
Reforms, were hailed with enthusiasm in the Fatherland, and 
the regime of backstairs intrigue was now fairly afoot. Happily 
Sir Edward Grey kept his head and preserved his indepen. 
dence. The Foreign Office had not yet become the happy 
hunting-ground of Potsdam intriguers. It lived in healthy 
isolation. Germany made another “experiment” at the expense 
of France in connection with the Casa Blanca incident in 
the autumn of 1908, during the Premiership of M. Clemenceau, 
with whom I had the opportunity of discussing the episode. 
He was delighted with the loyal and effective support of our 
Government. The Entente had now been severely tested 
three times and was found to be good. But there was to be yet 
a fourth test three years afterwards in the summer of 1911, under 
the favouring circumstances of a Caillaux Premiership in France, 
at a moment when Potsdam Pacifism was rampant here, and 
Russia was believed to be somewhat estranged from her Western 
friends owing to their lukewarmness at the time of the “ shining 
armour ”’ episode in the spring of 1909. 

Germany then made a final frontal attack on the Entente 
after visits of the German Emperor and the Crown Prince to this 
country, where they had been received with somewhat effusive 
enthusiasm. These Hohenzollerns, with whom the wish is always 
father to the thought, independently satisfied themselves—and 
their satellites echoed and re-echoed their opinion—that we had 
ceased to be a European factor owing to domestic preoccupations 
and peace-at-any-price propaganda, and should remain spectators 
of any humiliation imposed upon France. So on July 1 the 
Panther pounced upon Agadir, a delectable port on the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco, where she remained for about three 
weeks until the pleasant Pan-German dream was dissipated by 
an unexpected but most useful speech from Mr. Lloyd George 
in the City of London. There has rarely been a more rapid 
transformation in an international situation. This was the high- 
water mark of British diplomacy. Peace was preserved by the 
effective solidarity of the Triple Entente. Not only was Great 
Britain prepared to play her part as a loyal ally on a matter in 
which she was directly interested, but Russia, who did not care. 
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a row of pins about Morocco, made it equally plain that her obliga- 
tions and her interests necessitated her supporting France against 
unprovoked German aggression. The French people, although 
handicapped by having a Haldane at the head of their affairs, 
behaved admirably. Germany realised that the great Defensive 
Pact was as solid as a rock. Moreover, Austria-Hungary was 
not yet eager for adventure, and Italy was looking the other way. 
The German Admiralty is understood to have been another pacific 
factor in 1911, as the disparity between the rival Fleets after 
only six years of Pacifist Government in London was thought to 
be still too great. The financial and industrial magnates with 
whom the German Emperor keeps in close touch, and who were 
enthusiastic warriors in the summer of 1914, thought it desirable 
to postpone the conflict in 1911. It was a bitter pill to Wilhelm II, 
all the more because the British Navy was manifestly unready 
and its strategic dispositions were deplorable, and drastic changes 
at the Admiralty followed this crisis. 

By one of life’s little ironies Mr. McKenna, who had been 
denied almost everything for which he had asked as the representa- 
tive of the Admiralty in the Cabinet by the Little Navy gang, 
of which Mr. Churchill was a ringleader, was cleared out because 
the Admiralty was not ready for war, and Mr. Churchill took his 
place! However, the main thing was that the German Emperor 
piped down. Herr von Kiderlen Waechter, the Foreign Secretary, 
who had been encouraged by his Sovereign to go full steam ahead, 
and who had informed the Pan-German Party that in any event 
Germany would keep Agadir, received instructions to get out of 
the mess as best he could, and before we knew where we were 
Germany had resumed her role of injured innocence and wondered 
what all the fuss was about. There is some doubt as to the part 
played at this crisis by the German Embassy in London. Probably 
there were the usual two voices, though the predominant one is 
understood to have encouraged the Potsdam view that the majority 
of the Asquith Cabinet would scuttle under pressure. Be this as 
it may the then German Ambassador (Count Wolff Metternich— 
a saturnine Anglophobe) was relieved of his post, to be succeeded 
by Count Marschal von Bieberstein, a great newspaper hero who 
had made a spurious reputation in Constantinople, which he was 
constrained to leave when Germany’s ally, Italy, suddenly 
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attacked Germany’s friend and protégé, Turkey, in the autumn 
of 1911—an enterprise which may be regarded by the historian 
of the future as opening the chapter of great events not yet 
closed. 

Kaiser Wilhelm IT drew certain conclusions from the home- 
made humiliation of Agadir. Frontal attacks on the Entente 
on Morocco matters had not paid. France could evidently rely 
on the support of Great Britain, as well as that of Russia, on 
issues within the four corners of the Anglo-French Agreement of 
April 1904. The Triple Entente was in fact something more than 
a “diplomatic group ” in this sphere. As such it obstructed the 
realisation of Pan-German ambitions, which were set forth in a 
pregnant volume after Agadir by General von Bernhardi. Hence- 
forward German energies were bent on preventing the inchoate 
Triple Entente from developing into a full-blown general Alliance, 
It might be effective in Western Europe—it clearly embraced 
Morocco. But if the controversy could be shifted to some issue 
or some spot directly affecting Russia but only indirectly affecting 
France and still less Great Britain, then in all probability it would 
break down in the hour of trial. The scarcely veiled ultimatum 
presented in St. Petersburg by the German Ambassador Count 
Pourtales, in 1909, which had produced immediate capitulation 
as contrasted with Agadir, was interpreted as indicating that the 
Triple Entente was decidedly weaker in the Near East than in 
the Near West, and with a change of German diplomatic methods 
in London a situation might be created in which Germany would 
have only to deal with Russia, or at the worst with France and 
Russia, whom she might hope with the assistance of Austria- 
Hungary—who was materially increasing her military power— 
to knock out, as the French and Russians were getting behind 
with their preparations. 

From 1911 onwards the powers-that-be in Germany divided 
their energies between a prodigious increase of German armaments 
ashore and afloat and the dismemberment of the Triple Entente. 
The reader of these pages is already aware that this Potsdam 
policy came within an ace of success. As we have learnt during 
the last six months for war on two fronts, minus the support 
of Italy, Germany was abundantly prepared, while our own 
Foreign Office has taught us in its precious White Paper that 
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we only escaped the infinite disaster and dishonour of neutrality 
by the skin of our teeth. Quondam Potsdam Pacifist organs 
are eloquent on the clumsiness and miscalculations of German 
diplomacy. We prefer to dwell on British luck. It was no 
thanks to our Haldanes that the Great Bamboozlement broke 
down at the twelfth hour. It was no fault of Haldanes that 
Great Britain pulled herself together on the edge of the abyss 
a fraction of a second before it was too late. 

What was the role of Lord Haldane throughout this sinister 
affair? He retired from the War Office in the year 1912, 
after providing us with a force whose serious training would 
only begin on the outbreak of war, and as Lord Chancellor he 
should have had no more say in foreign affairs than his predecessor 
(Lord Loreburn), who with all his shortcomings never postured 
on Defence Committees or gave himself airs as a War Lord. Had 
Lord Haldane remained a conveyancer he might have passed 
muster in the crowd, but he could not live without limelight. 
He imagined himself not only to be a great strategist but a great 
statesman on the international stage, who could afford to sneer 
at the pitiful intelligence and despicable outlook of a Roberts, who 
unlike himself was no seaman. 

““. . . No one had a greater veneration for the figure of Lord 
Roberts than he had. He had done great things for his country. 
He was one of the most distinguished leaders of troops in the 
field whom they possessed. But it was one thing to lead troops 
in the field, and another to be a strategist. Until a man was a 
strategist he could not fashion plans and organisations for the 
defence of the country. What he missed in Lord Roberts of 
to-day was just that understanding of the point of view of the 
seaman and of the statesman which was absolutely vital if they 
were to make a proper military organisation.”—Lord Haldane 
(Lord Chancellor) at Eighty Club Dinner, London, November 29, 
1912, 

Our diplomatic debacle dates from Lord Haldane’s mischievous 
mission to Berlin in February 1912—shortly before he captured 
the Woolsack, to the astonishment of Sir Rufus Isaacs who, as 
Attorney-General, had a prior claim. Lord Haldane’s intrigue 
was shrouded in mystery at the time, but it naturally aroused 
considerable suspicion in Paris, St. Petersburg, and London, 
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all the more because of the enthusiasm it evoked in Potsdam 
circles. It proved, indeed, to be the signal for a vast 
Potsdam propaganda which submerged the Cabinet, the 
House of Commons, Fleet Street, the City of London, and 
every snob and sycophant whose head could be turned by 
Imperial attentions. The great Potsdam Plot attained its 
apotheosis on August 1, 1914, when after an interval of many 
years the cry of Perfide Albion rang anew throughout friendly 
capitals on the Continent,and the German Government confident 
of victory in London was openly issuing orders to its British 
Fools and Tools. 

Conspicuous among these Fools and Tools during the critical 
years 1912-1914, was Viscount Haldane of Cloan. His record 
renders him unfit to have any voice on any aspect of Anglo- 
German policy. His much advertised presence at the Foreign 
Office is simply adding insult to injury. He doubtless hopes to 
save himself by clinging to the coat-tails of Sir Edward Grey. 
But Sir Edward Grey will be unable to save his friend, though he 
may succeed in destroying himself. There is gossip about a 
* Coalition.”” We observe Unionists so far forgetting themselves 
as to receive so-called “‘ honours ”’ from the present Government. 
Let us hope that none will demean themselves and betray the 
country by entering any combination of which Lord Haldane is 
a member. Even the most suspicious of us have scarcely begun 
to realise how black his record is. He is not the miserable half- 
wit, the village idiot who can be victimised by anybody at pains 
to practise on defective mentality. Lord Haldane is nothing 
unless he is a very clever man. That is his sole title to be 
where he is. Moreover, he is not a clever Englishman or Scots- 
man. He has a great pull over the British. He is a very clever 
German. What he did not know about Germany was not worth 
knowing. It was as the repository of superior knowledge, 
especially German knowledge, that he habitually lectured the 
Army, the Navy, the Defence Committee, the House of Commons, 
the House of Lords, the American Bar Association, the Univer- 
sities, in fact any one who would listen to him. It is not as 
an inferior English politician but as a German superman that 
he must be tried and condemned. He deliberately sinned 
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against the light and there is no room for repentance except in 
retirement, and unless he retires forthwith there will be no room 
for repentance even in retirement. 

Our knowledge of Haldanism is not derived from hostile 
sources but from friendly witnesses who have made the best 
of a bad job. 

Why did he go to Berlin in 1912? 

What did he do in Berlin in 1912? 

What did he learn about German policy in the course of 1912 ? 

How did he use the knowledge thus acquired ? 
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fil. THE BRITISH “CANOSSA” 


I HAVE referred to this business more than once and am delighted 
to observe that the “ live ”’ portion of the Unionist press which 
has escaped that acute attack of Slobberitis afflicting many 
confréres, is pressing it home. The Slobberers warn us against 
“recriminations,” inviting us to subordinate everything to the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. The downfall of the German 
Empire is the only thing we care about, but the war will not 
be won by slobbering over a Government demonstrably wrong, 
on its own confessions, on the entire Anglo-German problem, 
which retains elements generally and rightly distrusted. The 
knave of yesterday—if you adopt the knave theory—does not 
become a patriot overnight, nor, alternatively, does the fool 
develop into a statesman simply because he has drifted into war, 
Foremost amongst the Imperial dupes is the Lord Chancellor. 
That he should have any say in strategy, or inthe terms of peace, 
is an affront to all our Allies and an outrage upon those who are 
making the supreme sacrifice. The fact that Germany is his 
“spiritual home ” puts him out of court for the Great War. 
That he should be unable to perceive this elementary fact is an 
additional disqualification which emphasises the urgency ofcandour, 

As we now know, Lord Haldane went to Berlin in 1912 
because he was a persona grata to the German Emperor, who 
once informed a British officer: ‘‘ A man in my position does 
not make friends : he makes dupes ” (see Daily Express, January 
14,1915). The circumstances are set forth in Sir Edward Cook’s 
invaluable pamphlet (“‘ How Britain Strove for Peace ’’) which, 
be it remembered, is published at the instance and on the informa- 
tion of our own Foreign Office as a vindication of British policy. 
To the Foreign Office diplomacy consists in making a door- 
mat of one’s country to the enemy of the moment for the 
edification of the Cadburys, Brunner Monds and Massinghams. 
Provided we can show the world that Germany has been suffi- 
ciently implored to wipe her boots on us nothing else matters. It 
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was gua doormat that Lord Haldane found himself in the mush- 
room metropolis of the German Empire in February 1912, and 
admirably did he fill the bill. In 1911 for a brief moment, as we 
have seen, the British Government had played the man with 
results equally satisfying to Pacifists and Patriots. Peace— 
alleged to be the greatest of British interests—had been pre- 
served. So it was decided to despatch a Cabinet Minister—a 
“War Minister ” for choice—across the North Sea to apologise 
for our existence and to promise that we would never do it again. 
There was a pretext about “ negotiating ”’ a limitation of arma- 
ments over which we ate more dirt. The Foreign Office is so 
proud of a lamentable performance which was a prelude to the 
Great War, because it revived German contempt, which is infinitely 
more dangerous than German hatred—that it has tardily allowed 
a carefully guarded secret to be unbottled by the competent 
Sir Edward Cook. It is from this source and from the Prime 
Minister’s epoch-making speech at Cardiff that facts have been 
gathered which place a totally different complexion on Hal- 
danism and help us to understand the feelings of Germany 
to-day about the “persona grata ’’ whose continuance in the 
British Government is only intelligible to his quondam German 
admirers on the supposition that he will exert himself in the 
interests of Germany.* To show his contempt for the “‘ mission ” 
of February 1912 and the “ missionary ” Wilhelm II gratuitously 
announced enormous additions to German armaments two days 
before Schopenhauer reached Berlin. The Foreign Office pam- 
phlet, which is intended for the domestic consumption of the 
Cocoa Coalition, establishes this in an inimitable passage; “ The 
immediate preliminaries were not encouraging. Lord Haldane 
arrived at Berlin on February 9, 1912, and two days before, the 
Emperor, in opening the Reichstag, had announced great 
increases both in the navy and in the army. The increases 
under the new German Navy Law were officially estimated at 


* «They (Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns) ought to have remained in the Cabinet in 
order to be able during the war to influence the decisions of the English Government: 
I do not share this view myself, but you see how, even from the German point of view, 
Lord Haldane’s remaining in the Cabinet is capable of being differently judged.”— 
Defence of Lord Haldane, by Professor Quidde of Munich, ina letter to Professor Davidsohn 
at Florence, reproduced in the Times, October 17, 1914. 
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three capital ships, 15,000 men, many submarines, and an expendi- 


99 


ture of thirteen millions sterling.” It might have been supposed 
by the unsophisticated that such a greeting would have opened 
the eyes even of the blindest, and that even Lord Haldane would 
have taken the first train home to prepare his country against 
“the day” thus offensively brandished in his face. Not so 
our Armadillo* of vanity and conceit. In his eyes the German 
Government was a Chancery Court in which, after the pros 
and cons had been duly weighed, judgment would be entered 
in favour of the side which had presented the most plausible 
case. We learn from Sir Edward Cook’s semi-official pamphlet, 
that ‘‘ Lord Haldane put some pertinent questions to the Emperor, 
the Chancellor, and Admiral von Tirpitz.” Also that ‘the 
German Chancellor’s main proposal was that the two Govern- 
ments should agree upon a formula which was to the effect that 
neither country should enter into any combinations against the 
other.” Lord Haldane is reported to have enquired: “ What 
would be the use of entering into a solemn agreement of amity 
if Germany was going at the same moment to increase her battle 
fleet as a precaution against Great Britain, in which case Great 
Britain would have to increase hers as a precaution against 
Germany ?”’ In subsequent “ negotiations ” Great Britain was 
hopelessly handicapped not merely by the personality of the 
“negotiator ”’ but because Germany knew what she wanted, 
while we prattled about “ goodwill” coupled with childish 
suggestions concerning the limitation of armaments happily 
greeted with derision. Germany sought to break up the Triple 
Entente by inveigling us into “a general political agreement,” 
contemptuously declaring that without such a concession on our 
part, which involved our betrayal of France and Russia there 
could be no naval agreement. The respect entertained for the 
British Plenipotentiary by the powers that be—in Berlin— 
may be gathered from the declaration of the German Govern- 
ment “that, in return for an acceptable political agreement 
(alias our desertion of France and Russia) there could be no 
reduction in the increased naval programme, but that there 
might be some temporary retardation.” 


* (See dictionary.) An animal peculiar to South America, and having the body 


encased in an armour composed of small bony shell plates. 
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I am almost weary of repeating, but it is an essential point, 
that this is no prejudiced commentary on the Haldane Mission 
to Berlin. It is the semi-official account, published after the 
outbreak of war when there was no further reason for concealing 
the truth. We learn that as usual Parliament and the public 
were misled from the Treasury Bench. “The wilful diffusion of 
political error with regard to matters of fact’ did not attain a 
higher pitch during the Marconi scandal than over the Haldane 
mission. The tardy truth is allowed to trickle out through the 
pages of Sir Edward Cook, who with the best will in the world 
towards the present Government establishes that this vaunted 
“Mission? was among the most humiliating fiascos of modern 
diplomacy. . 

We have reached this point. Germany proposed that we 
should enter into “an acceptable political agreement.” In other 
words, that we should abandon the Triple Entente which had 
operated so successfully at Agadir. Mark what follows, always 
remembering that Sir Edward Cook’s story is “told from 
authoritative sources,” alias the Foreign Office. When Lord 
Haldane spoke of a possible limitation of armaments to the 
Kaiser, the Bethmann-Hollwegs, and the Tirpitzes, “‘ the German 
Government’s answer to such questions was that without a 
general political agreement there could be no naval agreement ; 
and that, in return for an acceptable political agreement there 
could be no reduction in the increased naval programme, but 
that there might be some temporary retardation. The proposal 
of 1919, which had been withdrawn in 1911 was thus revived ; 
but with two differences; the scale to which retardation might 
be applied had been increased in the meanwhile and the under- 
taking to retard was to be an ‘understanding’ only, and not a 
written agreement : rt was to be,that is, something less binding than 
a scrap of paper’ [my italics]. Some Radical newspapers, which 
under cover of the political truce are exploiting the war for 
party purposes, are furious with those of us who insist on the 
ineptitude of Ministers—because they are Ministers and not 
because they are Radicals—not for the sake of any unworthy 
recrimination, but because self-convicted frauds are totally unfit 
to manage national affairs in peace, still less in war when but a 
thin partition separates victory and security from catastrophe 
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and ruin. No serious community could tolerate Haldanism in 
high places if it would. No serious community would tolerate 
Haldanism in high places if it could. 

Let the reader think it out for himself regardless of any 
political prejudice. This man is sent to Berlin with all the 
authority of a Cabinet Minister enjoying the confidence of his 
colleagues and holding the office of War Minister. He is met on 
landing with the announcement of a great increase in German 
armaments. He has come for the purpose of discussing the 
limitation of armaments. He is told that, provided Great 
Britain is prepared to reconsider her foreign policy, which means 
deserting her friends, Germany would not consent to discuss any 
reduction in the recently increased naval programme but she 
might, as the price of our betrayal of the Triple Entente give us 
a verbal “ understanding,’ but not a written agreement, not even 
a scrap of paper, that “‘there might be some temporary retarda- 
tion.” I would ask any reader, I care not what his politics may 
be, whether in the light of that experience one is not justified in 
describing Lord Haldane as the Fool and the Tool of the German 
Emperor for continuing after his fiasco in Berlin to play the 
Potsdam game in this country up to the twelfth hour. 

Again, contrast the truth about the Haldane Mission with 
the contemporary account of this fiasco given to Parliament by 
the Prime Minister at the opening of the new session a few days 
after Lord Haldane’s “ negotiation.” This is what the public 
were invited to believe at the time by the Prime Minister, with 
the acquiescence of the Foreign Secretary (House of Commons 
February 14, 1914) : 

** In the course of last month we had indications that the visit 
of a British Minister to Berlin might not be unwelcome and 
might facilitate our (the British and German Governments) 
common object—a better understanding. That involved on both 
sides a departure from conventional methods, but on both sides 
it was felt that frankness of statement and communication would 
be easier in the first instance if it was a question of informal and 
non-committal conversations rather than what I may call full-dress 
diplomatic negotiations. Those anticipations have been completely 
realised [my italics]. There was perfect freedom of statement and 
frankness of explanation over a wide area of discussion. The 
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very fact of such an interchange of view under such conditions 
should in itself, we think, dispel the suspicion, wherever it still 

revails, that either Government contemplates aggressive designs 
against the other [my italics]. The conversations may have more than 
this merely negative result. There was unmistakable evidence in 
the course of Lord Haldane’s visit of a sincere and resolute desire 
upon both sides to establish a better footing between us without 
in any way sacrificing or impairing the special relationships in 
which each of us stands to the other Powers.”* 

It would be interesting to know what Sir Edward Grey had 
in his mind or what justification for informing the House of 
Commons two days later : 

“ T trust something has been achieved which remains, and will 
remain, permanently, and make the sky brighter and clearer, 
and which has dispelled something of the mists of suspicion and 
distrust. I have no fear that there will be any permanent 
estrangement between the two countries provided the truth gets 
a fair chance. It is not difficult to tell the truth ; the difficulty 
is to get the truth believed.” 

But the matter does not rest there. Sir Edward Cook 
informs us, without arousing any surprise, that “the proffered 
naval understanding, such as it was, did not mature for it was 
found impossible to satisfy the German Government in regard 
to a political agreement. Sir E. Grey was ready to put into 
terms of formal agreement the spirit of British policy as he had 
often expounded it in speeches, and the following formula, in 
terms carefully considered by the British Cabinet, was suggested : 


“The two Powers being naturally desirous of securing peace 
and friendship between them, England declares that she will 
neither make, nor join in, any unprovoked attack upon Germany. 
Aggression upon Germany is not the subject, and forms no part, 
of any treaty, understanding, or combination to which England 
is now a party, nor will she become a party to anything that has 
such an object.” 

It would be impossible to find any Englishman, however 
captious, who disapproved either of the substance or the form of 


* See an instructive article in the Saturday Review (January 9, 1915), entitled : 
* England and Germany, 1911-1914.” 
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this declaration and its frank presentation in writing to the 
German Government, as the considered policy of the British 
Government, was an act of statesmanship offering a most refresh- 
ing contrast to the remainder of a painful, not to say tragic, 
tale. The policy of aggression upon Germany has never been 
contemplated by one single individual in these islands so far as 
we are aware. Preventive war is not a British nostrum. We 
do not believe in the policy of falling upon neighbours when they 
are weaker than they might be one day, lest in the days of their 
strength they should fall upon us. This creed is incompatible 
with civilisation, but it has always been the corner-stone of 
Prussian policy, and as a Prussian expert Lord Haldane should 
have been as conscious of the Potsdam Peril as Sir Alfred Mond. 

Although our Government may have appeared to be ingenuous 
in German eyes in volunteering this declaration of policy and 
requesting a corresponding declaration in return, Sir Edward 
Grey’s action was the right course at the right moment, always 
provided that reasonable inferences were drawn from Germany’s 
response. Had she been the peaceful, unaggressive Power, as 
preached by Lord Haldane wrbi et orbi, and daily and weekly 
proclaimed in the Potsdam Press, Germany would have been 
both delighted to receive the British Note and to repay it in 
kind. At this particular moment our Potsdam pundits, in- 
cluding ex-Ambassadors if we remember right, were asking us 
to believe that if we were “scared ”’ about a possible attack by 
Germany, the peace-loving Germans were still more scared lest 
the Fatherland should be invaded by the Metropolitan Police 
Force. Here was a golden opportunity for allaying all 
alarms. The German Government had only to publish the text 
of the British Note while we published the text of the reciprocal 
German Note and the Millennium would forthwith have been 
established. Our Haldanes must have anticipated such a denoue- 
ment when they delivered their document to Germany. Great 
must have been their astonishment on learning (I am once more 
quoting Sir Edward Cook) that “Sir E. Grey’s terms did not 
satisfy her. She wanted something more than a guarantee 
against British aggression. The German Ambassador asked for 
a pledge of British neutrality in the event of Germany being 
engaged in war. He wanted, in other words, that the Defensive 
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Triple Entente should be broken up, and that Germany should 
be left to deal with France, or Russia, or Belgium, free from any 
risk of England concerning herself in the matter.” 

At the risk of wearying the reader I am obliged to reiterate 
that this is not something that happened after August 4, 1914, 
when the Bethmann-Hollwegs, the Tirpitzes, and the rest of 
them became, so to speak, “‘ known to the police” as ravening 
wolves seeking whom they might devour in France or in Belgium. 
These “negotiations ”” and revelations—because they must have 
been revelations to Lord Haldane and Co. with their pre-con- 
ceived pro-German sympathies—were known to every member 
of the British Cabinet some time in 1912, though the precise 
date on which the British Note was delivered to the Berlin 
Government has not yet been disclosed. 

Was it before or after July 25, 1912, on which day Mr. Asquith 
once more misled the House of Commons, which he told : 

“Our relations with the great German Empire are at this 
moment, and I feel sure are likely to remain, relations of amity 
and goodwill. Lord Haldane paid a visit to Berlin early in the 
year ; he entered upon conversations and an interchange of views 
which have been continued since in a spirit of perfect frankness 
and friendship both on the one side and the other.” 

Apart from what we learn from Sir Edward Cook, who 
makes the position as clear as the noonday sun, we have the 
corroborative testimony of Mr. Asquith, whose evidence may 
invariably be regarded as conclusive whenever it tells against 
himself or his colleagues. He may not have done very much 
during the war, but he has made certain speeches, one of which 
will be particularly helpful to the historian, namely that at Cardiff, 
October 2, 1914, which is by this time familiar to our readers. 
It is observable that Mr. Asquith has not since ventured upon 
another platform speech, probably realising when it was too 
late that he had crucified his own Cabinet. At Cardiff he read 
the text of the British Note to Germany already quoted, upon 
which he justly observed: “‘There is nothing ambiguous or 
equivocal about that,’ adding, in an unforgettable passage 
closely corresponding with Sir Edward Cook’s interpretation of 
the German attitude in 1912: “ But that was not enough for 


German statesmanship. They wanted us to go further. They 
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asked us to pledge ourselves absolutely to neutrality in the event 
of Germany being engaged in war—and this, mind you, at a 
time when Germany was enormously increasing both her aggres. 
sive and defensive resources, and especially upon the sea.” 
So, according to the Prime Minister, the Government were as 
fully alive to the German danger in 1912 as Sir Moritz Mond 
himself. As Mr. Asquith bluntly told his Welsh audience; 
*‘They asked us for a free hand, so far as we were concerned, 
if and when they selected the opportunity to overbear, 
to dominate the European world. To such a demand but one 
answer was possible, and that was the answer we gave.” If the 
world were governed by verbiage the answer of our Government, 
which took the form of a refusal to pledge ourselves to uncon- 
ditional neutrality, might have served, but unfortunately 
as even our Asquiths, Haldanes and Greys now realise, to our 
cost, the world is not governed by words but by force. Diplo- 
macy unsupported by adequate armaments is useless. Lord 
Haldane and Co. learned the truth in the year 1912, even if they 
had lived the life of ostriches during the preceding six years, 
Germany was “enormously ”’ and even offensively increasing her 
armaments, while the German Government “asked us for a 
free hand” so that at its own moment it might “ overbear ” 
and “‘ dominate the European world.” It is something to know 
the year (1912), but we must have the month and the day when, 
on Mr. Asquith’s showing, Germany unmasked herself as an 
aggressive Power awaiting the appropriate moment to pounce 
upon one or other unsuspecting neighbour. Was any com- 
munication made to our Allies ? Why did Lord Haldane and Co. 
in the face of this menacing intimation from Germany persist 
in provoking Civil War in the United Kingdom ? 
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[V. THE POTSDAM KINK 


TuEsE things may be and are new to the man in the street, but 
they are not new to the man in the Cabinet, even though Mr. 
Lloyd George, as he tells us, remained in the dark, probably 
through being too lazy to glance at any of the voluminous, 
confidential documents with which every Cabinet Minister is 
furnished at the taxpayers’ expense. They were certainly stale 
to Lord Haldane because he was in the thick of the “ negotia- 
tions ” of 1912, in the course of which he received many more 
kicks than ha’pence from his “ spiritual home.” Moreover he 
was the bosom friend and confidant of Sir Edward Grey, and 
as we now learn to our horror the Foreign Minister’s understudy. 
His responsibility is peculiar, if not unique. Mr. Asquith told 
the people of Cardiff: ‘“‘ We now see clearly written down in 
letters of carnage and spoliation the real aims and methods of 
this long-prepared and well-organised scheme against the liberties 
of Europe” [my italics]. As the leading German expert and 
consultant on international affairs of the Asquith Administration, 
the Lord Chancellor was aware of this “long-prepared ” plot 
against the liberties of Europe. The country still awaits some 
plausible explanation of conduct without precedent in our annals. 
The Lord Chancellor has a good conceit of himself. He in- 
cautiously boasted at Auchterarder (see Scotsman, January 2) 
that ‘‘ during the past few days, in addition to his other duties, 
he had been taking charge of the Foreign Office,” an assertion 
which does more harm to Sir Edward Grey than good to the 
speaker. On the same occasion he had the effrontery to remind 
his long-suffering Scottish audience of a fact which any man 
with any self-respect in his unenviable position would not only 
desire to forget himself but would be anxious that everybody 
else should forget. ‘‘ There were few people who had known 
Germany as he had known her. He knew her people and her 
literature well, and he had never failed to appreciate her great 
qualities.” At last we should have some light on the Great 
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Bamboozlement. Tell it not in Gath, whisper it not in the 
streets of Askelon—Lord Haldane’s “ spiritual home ” has, to 
use a vulgarism, “ gone off its chump.” That is his explanation 
of the present war. One should never be surprised at any fresh 
outbreak of Haldanism in high places, and there it is in black 
and white. “ But lately she (Germany) had gone mad. He 
once had a dog which one day disappeared, and next morning 
he was told it had worried eleven sheep. That was a sudden 
outbreak in an otherwise blameless career, And what was true 
of him was true of Germany. Many people in Germany had 
desired peace, but the military party had got the upper hand 
and had made the country mad.” Auchterarder gasped. 

If the House of Lords allows the Lord Chancellor to ride off 
on his latest performance (January 8), it will complete the 
humiliation of August 1911, when it swallowed the Parliament 
Bill. Instead of eating humble pie and crying Peccavi, which 
was the only course open, this egregious personage proceeded 
to lecture the Peers, conveniently oblivious of the fact that he 
has never yet been right. ‘‘ I am one of those who had hoped 
that the better strain which was disclosing itself in international 
affairs might in the end prevail, but I am aware that there were 
those who desired otherwise, and who wished by the exercise 
of might to establish a position for the country with which we 
are now at war by means which were not moderated by these 
precepts which most of us thought were the governing pre- 
cepts of the world.” It must be admitted in fairness to the 
enemy that the Potsdam party in Germany had never pretended 
for a moment to be animated by any such “ precepts ” which 
were exclusively articles of export for the beguilement of the 
Potsdam party in Great Britain, of which Lord Haldane was the 
head and front and most offending member. This egoist had 
the effrontery to add: “‘ While I hoped that the more peaceful 
party in Germany might prevail, I was well aware of the danger 
of the extraordinary extent to which military notions had laid 
hold of the minds of that people, and I felt all along that our 
duty was to frame a naval and military organisation which was 


capable of expansion.” 
Lord Haldane has no right in reliance on public ignorance 
to tell us in 1915 that any “ better strain was disclosing itself 
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in international affairs”’ or “that the more peaceful party in 
Germany might prevail,” because he knew directly from the 
German Government in 1912 what outsiders could only guess 
by putting two and two together, namely that Germany was 
dominated by Pan-Germanism which only awaited “ the oppor- 
tunity to overbear, to dominate, the European world.” It is 
not open to Lord Haldane to plead greater ignorance than Mr. 
Asquith, who “gave away the show ’’—including the Lord 
Chancellor—at Cardiff. The Peers cannot treat Lord Haldane 
as the innocent victim of German duplicity, but as accessory 
before the fact. He knew for a certainty in 1912, like the Prime 
Minister, that Germany meant war at her own time. He knew 
a great deal more than the Prime Minister as Sir Edward Grey’s 
understudy at the Foreign Office. It is significant that whereas 
the French Government have published the striking warnings 
that reached the French Foreign Office from the French Embassy 
in Berlin throughout the year 1913, the British Foreign Office 
has suppressed all such documents. We may be sure that our 
diplomatists, naval and military attachés at various embassies, 
broke their hearts in trying to awaken the Asquith cabal to the 
coming storm. All such warnings were wasted upon Haldanism, 
and we can guess why they have been suppressed. The saving 
of their own skins and the retention of their own salaries is all 
that our professional politicians care about. 

Before taking up the cudgels in an impossible cause the Lord 
Chancellor’s champions should endeavour to try and understand 
the case against their hero, which doubtless could be set 
forth in a series of ‘‘ Charges and Allegations ”’ in accordance 
with the mumbo-jumbo of the great Trade Union of the 
Long Robe which Lord Haldane adorns. Some of them 
may be thus expressed in popular language, though such pre- 
liminary suggestions make no pretence at being exhaustive or 
final : 

(1) That Lord Haldane was the chief German expert of the 
Government, and as such under a special obligation in return for 
£10,000 a year, plus a prospective pension of £5000, to form a 
sane and sound judgment on German policy and preparations. 

(2) That Lord Haldane was aware of the military history and 
the immense organised resources of the Prussianised German 
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Empire as of the boundless ambitions of the German Emperor 
expressed on innumerable occasions. 

(3) That Lord Haldane, as British War Minister and member 
of the Defence Committee, commanded exceptional sources of 
information including military and naval reports on the pro- 
digious and progressive armaments of Germany, and the extra- 
ordinary readiness of that country for war. 

(4) That Lord Haldane was in office during aggressive mani- 
festations of German policy in 1906, 1908, and 1911. He was 
aware of a similar manifestation in 1905. 

(5) That throughout this period, although an Anglo-German 
conflict was sooner or later probable or inevitable, Lord Haldane 
exerted himself to mislead his colleagues as to the true character 
of German policy, minimised German preparations, and pre- 
vented his countrymen from appreciating the proportions of the 
Potsdam Peril. 

(6) Although aware of the war readiness of the contingent 
enemy and of the power of the German military party, Lord 
Haldane deliberately created in this country under the guise 
of a “ Nation in Arms,” a force which must be useless at the 
critical moment. 

(7) As a blue-water maniac Lord Haldane consistently decried 
the need of our having a “‘ Continental ” Army. He substantially 
reduced the British Regular Forces, he kept down the Artillery, 
His six years at the War Office left us relatively weaker as a 
military Power, though we were living under the shadow of a 
menace of which Lord Haldane should have been more conscious 
than any one else. 

(8) Although professedly a blue-water maniac, Lord Haldane 
was a party to the abandonment of the two-Power standard, 
of the Cawdor programme, of two keels to one, and to the con- 
struction of two British Dreadnoughts against four German 
Dreadnoughts in 1908. 

(9) Lord Haldane’s membership of the Government and 
attitude towards Germany was a constant encouragement to 
our enemies in Europe, and a discouragement to our friends. 

(10) Lord Haldane reduced our establishment at Woolwich, 
and was largely responsible for the failure to provide the Fleet 
with such essentials as fast cruisers, destroyers, a naval base 
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on the East coast, and guns at various places likely to be 
attacked by Germany. 

(11) In 1912, as persona grata to the German Emperor, Lord 
Haldane went on a mischievous mission to Berlin which materially 
injured our position in Europe. 

(12) Although this mission was an ignominious failure from 
every point of view, Lord Haldane was a party to misleading the 
country as to its results and as to the attitude of the German 
Government towards Great Britain. 

(13) Lord Haldane learnt from the German Government 
during the year 1912 that aggression was an essential part of 
German policy and that she was awaiting a suitable moment to 
dominate Europe. 

(14) Despite this knowledge Lord Haldane continued his self- 
constituted Apostleship of German Kultur and misled two hemi- 
spheres concerning German designs. 

(15) During 1913 Lord Haldane, as a Cabinet Minister and 
member of the Defence Committee, necessarily acquired cumula- 
tive evidence of German aggressiveness. 

(16) Lord Haldane knew that in 1913 Germany completed 
her strategic railway system on the Belgian frontier and the 
Kiel Canal. 

(17) Lord Haldane knew that Belgian neutrality would be 
violated by Germany and abstained from making serious counter- 
preparations. 

(18) Throughout the years 1912, 1913, 1914, despite Germany’s 
brutal warning, Lord Haldane was particeps criminis in the 
attempt to plunge the United Kingdom into Civil War. 

(19) Lord Haldane acquiesced in the Ulster Pogrom in 
March 1914. 

(20) In spite of all the signs and portents of an impending 
German attack upon her neighbours, Lord Haldane declared on 
January 15,1914,that “there was a far greater prospect of peace 
than ever there was before.” 

(21) Although Germany’s support of the Austrian Note to 
Servia last July was a plain intimation that the hour of adventure 
had arrived, Lord Haldane throughout the negotiations en- 
couraged the delusion that Germany wanted peace and was 
largely responsible for our failure to adopt a resolute attitude 
which alone would have given peace a chance. 
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(22) On August 3, 1914, when war had become inevitable, 
Lord Haldane got himself appointed War Minister to the exclusion 
of Lord Kitchener for the purpose of stopping the Expeditionary 
Force from crossing the Channel. 

(23) Lord Haldane’s crusade against Lord Roberts was in- 
compatible with sanity. 

As [have said, these are mere preliminaries, but they contain 
food for serious reflections. If there is any sense left in Lord 
Haldane he will never again set foot in the Foreign Office. No 
man suffering from the Potsdam “ Kink” is fit to deal with 
international problems at this juncture. 

Perhaps it may be useful to append some typical specimens of 
Lord Haldane’s utterances and handiwork. 


““ My predecessors laid down a programme for the manu- 
facture and supply of modern field guns which should bring our 
artillery equipment up to the modern scientific standard, and 
that is being carried out. I would rather resign my Seals than 
be a party to reducing that expenditure by a penny. (Cheers.) 
It is absolutely essential that in point of artillery our army 
should be up to the latest modern standard.” 

The Rr. Hon. R. B. HWatpane, K.C., M.P., newly ap- 
pointed Secretary of State for War, at a City Meeting, 
January 4, 1906, before the General Election. 


“ We spend a vast deal on the Army and we want to spend 
less.”’ 
Mr. Hatpane, K.C., M.P., Minister of War, House of 
Commons, March 8, 1906, after the General Election, 


*‘ THe (Mr. Haldane) has, broadly, reduced the (Army) Esti- 
mates as he found them when he came into office by £1,500,000 
or £2,000,000. That was not an easy task, and it shows that my 
right hon. friend has an earnest anxiety in the direction of 
economy.” 

Tue Pre Minister (Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAD), 
Hfouse of Commons, March 15, 1906. 


“A nation in arms is the only safeguard for the public 


interests should war break out.” 
Mr. HAtpane. Newcastle, September 14, 1906. 
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“The first step to doing anything effective for developing 
the national basis of the Army was to cut something off the 
Regular Forces.” 

The Rr. Hon. R. B. Hatpane, K.C., M.P., Newcastle, 
September 15, 1906. 
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“Mr. Haldane last night handed in notice of an important 
amendment to his Army Bill to the effect that no financial or 
other aid shall be given to members of Cadet Corps who are under 
sixteen years of age.” 

Daily News, May 28, 1907. 


“Tf my name should ever be mentioned in the future I should 
like people to say that I helped to bury Conscription—and in 
a deep grave.” 

Mr. Hatpane, December 4, 1907. Daily News Interview. 


“Tt was some eighteen months ago, when he was in Berlin as 
his guest, that the German Emperor said to him: ‘I have seen 
your Volunteer force, and how is it that you do not make fuller 
use of that magnificent material?’ He had often thought of 
that saying, and it had often seemed to him matter for marvel 
that we did not endeavour to do more with our Volunteer force. 
Now an attempt had been made on a very large scale.” 

Mr. HaLpANE (War Minister), Hornsey, January 22, 1908. 


“She (Germany) is penetrating everywhere, and to the profit 
of mankind.” 
Lorp Ha.pane, Oxford, August 1911. 


“He did not think compulsory training would be adopted 
in this country until after England had been invaded once or 
twice.” 

Lorp Hatpane, London, December 1, 1911. 

“The thing I most desire is to see Germany expand herself 
overseas and make her beneficent influence—that of a great and 
civilised nation—felt in the distant parts of the world.” 

Lorp Hatpane, Accrington, December 9, 1911. 


“We two nations (Great Britain and Germany) have a great 
common task in the world—to make the world better. It is 
because the German Emperor, I know, shares that conviction 
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profoundly that it gives me the greatest pleasure to give you the 
toast of his name.” 
Lorp Hatpane (Lord Chancellor), German Hospital, 
Dalston, June 29, 1912—after his “ mission” to Berlin, 


“The barbarism which once looked to conquest and the 
waging of successful war as the main object of statesmanship 
seems as though it were passing away.” 

Lorp Ha.pAneE, Montreal, September 1, 1913. 


** Germany is my spiritual home.” 
Lorp HALpAneE to Professor Hermann Oncken, November 
1913 (circa). 


‘He could assure the meeting that the Continental Chiefs 
of Staff were mostly rational persons who were much less keen 
over the invasion of other countries than some people among us 
supposed.” 

Lorp HaLpAne, London, November 24, 1913. 


“‘T was brought up partly at a German university, and I have 
always wished to do what in me lay to make the great German 
nation feel that there were those in this country who understood it. 
Our relations with Germany are twice as good as they were two 
years ago. Others have done the main part in securing that ; I 
can only say IJ have striven hard.” 

Lorp Hatpane, The Royal Scottish Corporation, Decem- 
ber 1, 1913. 


“ Europe was an armed camp, but an armed camp in which 
peace not only prevailed, but in which the indications were that 
there was a far greater prospect of peace than ever there was 
before. No one wanted war.” 

Lorp Hatpane, Holborn, January 15, 1914. 


“Tt seems to me that Germany and Great Britain can, be- 
tween them, render great services to the world in general. Few 
people here have learnt more from German thought and German 
history than I have, and I feel that I owe your country a deep 
personal debt.”’ 

Lorp Hatpane (Lord Chancellor) to Professor Hermann 
Oncken, on the eve of the Great War. 
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Vy. SIR JOON BRUNNER'S GRIEVANCE 


THE Great War has already established one reputation. The 
Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, Bart., P.C., M.P., must be 
acclaimed as the most discreet man in Europe. If good 
diplomacy consists in keeping a secret, he is one of the foremost 
diplomats of our age or of any age. His interesting and instruc- 
tive case was discussed in the last number of the National Review 
under the title “‘Sir Mortiz’s Nightmare.” His “nightmare,” as 
we all know, was his harassing, haunting dread of the German 
danger, of the full and formidable proportions of which he had been 
conscious during many critical years without imparting the appal- 
ling secret so far as the world is aware to one single livingsoul. In 
fact it was only several weeks after war had actually broken out 
and the German offensive had failed that our only diplomatist 
at last took his Swansea constituents into his confidence in two 
soul stirring pronouncements, which coming as they did from 
the Chairman of the Westminster Gazette Syndicate may be 
regarded as among the pieces justificatifs of the Coalition. 

These utterances will always bear reproduction. We cannot 
read them too often or know them too well. Considering the 
manner in which highly paid, over-paid Cabinet Ministers had 
allowed themselves to be bamboozled by the German Emperor 
it is some consolation to know that among their faithful followers 
was an unsleeping watchdog always on the alert and fully alive 
to every move in the astute and sinister game across the North 
Sea. Sir Moritz Mond informed his constituents on October 29: 
“This is a war for which Germany had been preparing for years,” 
and two days later he declared: ‘‘ Having studied and followed 
this question for a considerable time he had not the slightest 
possible doubt that England could not, without losing her honour, 
security, and position in the Councils of the European Powers, have 
avoided entering this hateful war. He should advise the people of 
England, if they wanted to get rid for ever of the German menace, 
which had been hanging like a nightmare over this country for 
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many years, to rally all their strength, might, and courage, in 
order to do the job well and thoroughly.” There speaks the 
whole-hogger, though until the Sowth Wales Daily Post and the 
Daily Express disclosed these tit-bits to an admiring world—they 
appear to have been ignored by the Westminster Gazette—most 
of us had been as completely in the dark concerning Sir Moritz 
Mond’s grasp of German policy, as Sir John Brunner was, 

Sir Moritz had dissembled his sentiments with a. skill 
which a Metternich or a Bismarck might have envied. As 
a Member of Parliament and one who by no means hid his light 
under a bushel, for he was regarded by the Westminster Gazette 
as one of the first speakers in the House, he lay low and said 
nuffin and went on saying it all the time. I have been unable 
to discover any occasion on which this expert dropped one 
single word of warning during all the years that he was aware of 
German preparations, either in the House which he adorned or 
at any of the innumerable public meetings at which he enlightened 
the community on the topics of the day or in any of the many 
magazine articles which flowed so readily from his pen. Probably, 
like Sir John Fisher, he regarded the whole duty of citizenship 
as consisting in “sleeping quietly in your beds.” We are only 
now beginning to appreciate the appalling anxieties sitting on 
the chest of this apprehensive patriot, who maintained outwardly 
a calm, not to say an optimistic demeanour lest other people, 
with less fortitude, might give way to panic. As Chairman 
of the Westminster Gazette Syndicate he must at times have 
been sorely tried, though his loyal observance of the traditional 
relations between proprietors who know their place and editors 
worthy of theirs, paralysed him from so much as giving a hint to 
the simple-minded conductors of that journal, who when tbe 
history of these times comes to be written will unquestionably incur 
a heavy load of responsibility both for misreading German policy 
and misleading Germany concerning British policy. Sir Moritz’s 
aloofness will remain the ‘leading case”’ for editors threatened 
by the encroachment of proprietors seeking to hamper the 
editorial discretion. From the professional point of view the 
episode is exhilarating all the more because the Chairman of the 
Syndicate knew that the policy of the paper was hopelessly astray, 
but nevertheless elected to allow the editor to err in his own way. 
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The ethical problem is perhaps more perplexing. Were I the 
Chairman of a National Review Company, and as such bearing a 
certain measure of responsibility to the public, should I have 
been justified, sharing as I did all Sir Moritz’s apprehensions 
as to the German nightmare, in standing aside while the National 
Review month by month played the Potsdam game, minimised 
what I knew to be a deadly danger to this country, continuously 
threw dust in the eyes of the British public as to the true character 
and policy of our enemies, obstructed and ridiculed every serious 
effort by Lord Roberts and others to develop our defences, 
opposed the consolidation of the Triple Entente, and worst of 
all, when the storm burst did its utmost to persuade the British 
Government to hoist the White Flag of a cowardly neutrality ? 
What would be my position if on the failure of these efforts, 
spread over many years on behalf of the Fatherland, I coolly 
came iorward after the outbreak of war and informed con- 
stituents that to my knowledge as a student of German affairs 
Germany had been preparing aggression for many years during 
which a nightmare had hung over Europe, and that the only 
course compatible with honour was for us to support our present 
allies and fight to a finish ? 

The case is even worse than this because, despite an occasional 
“alarmist” article in the English Review, which is apparently 
owned or controlled by Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, who took an 
active hand in its management, the Member for Swansea was 
not himself above pouring ridicule on “scaremongers.” He also 
participated in the great Anglo-German intrigue of 1912 which 
followed the Haldane Mission to Berlin. In an article in what 
has been described as the “Semitic Symposium,” collected 
by Dr. Ludwig Stein, editor of Nord und Sud, Sir Alfred 
Moritz Mond wrote: “The German and English peoples, who 
have never drawn the sword against each other, and who have 
so much in common in their civilisation, will then (when they 
have an Entente) be able to devote their whole intelligence, 
resources, and industry, in an ever-increasing degree, to the 
industrial and commercial development of the respective 
countries, owing to the great relief which that friendship will 
afiord them from hysterical incitements to war and from the 
crushing burden of armaments.” This was written only two 
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years before Sir Moritz Mond informed his constituents that 
“Germany had been preparing for years for the present war,” 
and that “the German menace ... had been hanging like a 
nightmare over this country for many years.” Fora man as fully 
alive as Sir Moritz Mond was on his own showing to Pan- 
German ambitions, it was surely carrying reticence rather far to 
advocate a friendly Entente with a nation about to precipitate 
Armageddon ? 

But enough for the moment of Sir Moritz’s “nightmare.” We 
are here concerned with Sir John Brunner’s grievance rather 
than with the vagaries of the mystery man of the Coalition. 
Our indignation at having been kept in the dark like Mr. Lloyd 
George, who admits to having been taken completely by surprise 
last August, though unlike Mr. Asquith and Mr. Winston Churchill 
who now tell us that like Sir Moritz Mond they had known all 
about it for many years—pales beside the fiery resentment of 
Sir John Brunner, the intimate friend and partner of Sir Moritz— 
President of the National Liberal Federation—and as a fellow 
Privy Councillor entitled to know everything which was known to 
another Privy Councillor. At any rate the Privy Councillor’s 
Oath would appear to bear that interpretation : 


“I do swear by Almighty God to be a true and faithful servant 
unto the King’s Majesty, as one of his Majesty’s Privy Council. 
I will not know or understand of any manner of thing to be 
attempted, done or spoken against his Majesty’s Person, Honour, 
Crown or Dignity Royal; but I will let and withstand the same 
to the uttermost of my power, and either cause it to be revealed 
to his Majesty himself, or to such of his Privy Council as shall 
advertise his Majesty of the same.” 


Unless oaths are meaningless formalities all Privy Councillors 
would appear to be under a special obligation to inform their 
Sovereign of anything “to be attempted” to his Majesty’s 

5 . 5 . 
detriment, as for example the great Potsdam plot to destro 
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the Realm. Did Sir Moritz “cause it to be revealed to his 
Majesty himself” ? as in duty bound, and if so what were the 
dates and terms of such communications? Alternatively he 
should apparently have imparted his information concerning the 
nightmare “to such of his Privy Council as shall advertise his 
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Majesty of the same.” Now Sir John Brunner preceded Sir 
Moritz on to the Privy Council, and up to the moment that the 
latter joined that illustrious body there may conceivably have been 
no obligation on his part to inform Sir John Brunner of what 
he knew. I am not lawyer enough on this point, but the excep- 
tional phraseology of this remarkable Oath makes it plain that 
the moment Sir Moritz was sworn of the Privy Council, he should 
have taken Sir John Brunner aside and apprised him of the 
German danger if he was shy, as a new Privy Councillor, about 
going straight to his Sovereign—in the expectation that what he 
had ‘‘ revealed” to Sir John, Sir John in his turn would “‘ adver- 
tise his Majesty of the same.” We have now reached the Arcana 
of the Constitution. We are in the very Holy of Holies; we 
have no means of knowing what passed between these great men, 
but we are surely entitled to learn the dates and the terms in which 
Privy Councillor Mond imparted to Privy Councillor Brunner 
the priceless information which he withheld from his Welsh 
constituents and the general public until October 1914. What 
did Sir John Brunner do when placed in possession of the facts ? 
Did he as in duty bound “ advertise his Majesty of the same ? ” 
There is no available evidence on this point ; we can only grope 
in the dark, though unless public confidence in the Privy Council 
is to be severely shaken the matter ought to be cleared up. 

As the New Year is usually a period of exhortation, prophecy, 
and warning, I recently bought a copy of the Westminster Gazette 
of New Year’s Day 1914, in order to see what steps it was taking 
at that late date to prepare the public for the coming of the catas- 
trophe which had so long kept the Chairman of its Syndicate 
awake at night. The moment was peculiarly opportune to recall 
the nation to some sense of impending danger, as the vast 
mass of politicians were heading straight towards a civil war in 
blissful unconsciousness of the very existence of the Potsdam 
peril. They were resolutely deaf to all warnings, and what made 
the situation infinitely worse was that although Germany’s hour 
was approaching—her strategic railway system on the Belgian 
frontier and the deepening of the Kiel Canal being completed— 
there was a large and dangerous movement of criminal lunatics 
in the ranks of the Coalition to yet further reduce inadequate 
British armaments. The pitiable weakness of the Prime Minister, 
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Mr. Asquith, was largely responsible for this fresh peril. Hehad 
sought to placate the Pacifists whose hold upon the Coalition had 
grown month by month, in a speech at Leeds (November 27, 1913) 
stating that “ Thirty years ago the Army and Navy, or, as I call 
it, armament expenditure was 49° 4 of the whole, and civil expendi- 
ture 50°6. That was in 1883. In 1906-7, the first year that we 
were in office, the two were exactly, or almost exactly, equal, 
50 per cent. upon each. For the current year, 1913-14, the per- 
centage of expenditure upon armaments has fallen to 42°7 and 
the civil expenditure has risen to 57°3.” This disastrous boast 
of cheeseparing in national defences on the eve of a Great War 
will rank with Pitt’s prophecy of many years’ peace on the eve of 
the Napoleonic war. So far from satisfying his Pacifists Mr, 
Asquith merely stimulated them to fresh intrigue as they argued, 
that if the Coalition had succeeded in making such substantial 
alterations in the relative proportions of civil and military 
expenditure, if in eight years expenditure upon armaments had 
fallen from 50 per cent. to 42 per cent., why not abolish it 
altogether in the next ten years so that some future Asquith 
might boast “ The percentage of expenditure upon armaments 
has fallen to zero, and the civil expenditure has risen to 100 per 
cent. (Loud and protracted cheering.)” 

All the pernicious busybodies were putting their heads together 
at the close of 1913 to apply further pressure to the Government 
taking Mr. Asquith’s speech as their starting-point. To make 
matters worse, the Daily Chronicle, which was not professedly the 
organ of “ the wild men,” published an insane interview with Mr. 
Lloyd George on New Year’s Day 1914, endorsed in an ecstatic 
leading article entitled “‘ Mr. Lloyd George’s Message.” From this 
we learn “ In the inspiring conversation described elsewhere in our 
columns this morning Mr. Lloyd George has unconsciously provided 
a foil to the New Year messages from Unionist leaders which we 
have read in the last day or two. Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar 
Law conjure up for us an all-eclipsing gloom.” Not so Mr. Lloyd 
George. Mark what follows. This remember is not the Labour 
Leader, the Manchester Guardian, or even the Daily News or 
Nation, but the Liberal Imperialist, Daily Chronicle, on New 
Year’s Day 1914. It will afford food for reflection to the future 
historian, ‘‘ Attention will go specially to what the Chancellor 
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says about armaments. The Navy is popular, and justly so ; but 
it is valuable for us to remember that if we paid less for it every 
income-tax payer would pay less income tax, every ratepayer less 
rates, and every workman less indirect taxation on tea, sugar, and 
the rest. The case of the ratepayer is perhaps worth emphasising ; 
for he does not as such pay toll to Dreadnoughts, and yet it is the 
cold, indisputable fact that but for the Dreadnought expenditure 
he would long ago have been relieved by Treasury grants ; while 
if Dreadnought expenditure continues to rise, it is difficult, as the 
Chancellor said, to prophesy when or whence his relief can come.” 
That is surely the very debauchery of democracy by so-called 
Liberal Imperialists who are not above telling the people, for 
vote-catching purposes, that all would be well if they could only 
get rid of the expensive encumbrance of the British Navy. And 
in order to make a case our Liberal Imperialists are reduced to the 
following : “* But in the general international position the Chan- 
cellor is right in finding substantial grounds for better hope. First 
and foremost we welcome with him the greatly improved relations 
between ourselves and Germany, and the steadily diminished 
risk [my italics] of what would have been the most senseless as well 
as the most disastrous of wars. We attach also the greatest 
significance to another point on which he (Mr. Lloyd George) lays 
stress, namely, the rapid growth all over the Continent of the idea 
that armaments are a misdirection of human energy.” 

If knowledge is the forte of newspapers, omniscience is their 
foible. This perilous twaddle was written but a few weeks after 
King Albert’s conversation with the German Emperor and the 
Chief of the Great German General Staff Count von Moltke, in 
which the latter said that Germany meant to finish off France. 
One might have imagined that this and other warnings with which 
the British Foreign Office, the Defence Committee and the Cabinet, 
to say nothing of the Admiralty and the War Office over- 
flowed, would have reached the Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
attends the Defence Committee, and that he would have given 
a hint to the Editor of the Daily Chronicle not to make such an 
egregious exhibition of himself, nor to encourage his readers to 
live in a fool’s paradise. On the contrary, in his famous New 
Year’s Day interview, Mr. Lloyd George deliberately encouraged 
every idiotic delusion. And this is the “‘ Statesman” over whom 
VOL, LXIV 58 
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Unionist Front Benchers and Unionist newspapers are inviting 
us to slobber! This conversation took place in the Christmas 
holidays at Criccieth, during which the sympathetic interviewer 
informed the world that among the subjects “closely studied 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Welsh home .. . is 
the armaments problem as it affects this country and the other 
great European Powers. ... Mr. Lloyd George had furnished 
himself with a mass of documents dealing with these two questions, 
and, indeed, with other matters which will affect the policy of 
the Liberal Party in the near future... . It was obvious that 
the two subjects which have already been mentioned—armaments 
and the land—were uppermost in the mind of the Chancellor, 
And on these subjects he expressed himself very fully and frankly 
to one of his visitors.” He did indeed, and interesting if painful 
as they were at the time, they are no less interesting and some- 
what more painful to-day. The Welsh Prophet was asked, 
**Do you, then, consider this to be a favourable moment for us 
to overhaul our expenditure in armaments ?”’ To which came this 
monumental answer: “I think it is the most favourable moment 
that has presented itself during the last twenty years.” 

“Why ?” 

“ There are three reasons,”’ replied Mr. Lloyd George, “‘ for the 
conclusions at which most rational people are arriving in this 
direction. The first is that our relations with Germany are 
infinitely more friendly now than they have been for years. 
The strain, owing largely to the wise and patient diplomacy 
of Sir Edward Grey, is completely relaxed. Both countries 
seem to have realised what ought to have been fairly obvious long 
ago.” 

* And that is ?” 

“That they have nothing to gain, and everything to lose, 
by a quarrel, and that they have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by reverting to the old policy of friendliness which had been 
maintained, until within recent years, for centuries between 
Germany and this country... .” 

‘And your second reason ? ” 

** My second reason—and it is a very practical consideration—is 
that continental nations are directing their energies more and more 
to the strengthening of their land forces. For years Germany 
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seemed to have set her heart upon, and put her best thoughts 
into, the development of her naval power.’ The portentous 
development of the German army was apparently no affair of 
ours. No wonder friendly foreigners complain that Englishmen 
are “bad Europeans.” Germany had “become alarmed by 
recent events, and is spending huge sums of money on the ex- 
pansion of her military resources. That is why I feel convinced 
that, even if Germany ever had any idea of challenging our 
supremacy at sea, the exigencies of the military situation must 
necessarily put 1t completely out of her head.” 

Mr. Lloyd George’s third reason for regarding the present as 
“the most favourable moment that has presented itself during 
the last twenty years to overhaul our expenditure in armaments,” 
was “‘the most hopeful ofall. Itis the spread of the revolt against 
military oppression throughout the whole of Christendom, cer- 
tainly throughout the whole of western Europe. Events in 
France and Germany have shown the same temper among the 
people of those lands as was manifested at the meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation at Leeds. The common sense of 
the industrial classes, be they capitalist or labour, has risen against 
this organised insanity. This is a propitious moment for re- 
considering the question of armaments.” ‘‘ And unless Liberalism 
seizes the opportunity,’ continued the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, speaking with great emphasis, “‘it will be false to its 
noblest traditions, and those who have the conscience of Liberalism 
in their charge will be written down for all time as having grossly 
betrayed their trust.” According to Mr. Lloyd George, speaking, 
be it remembered, only five months after Austria-Hungary had 
invited Italy to join her in picking a quarrel with Servia which 
would necessarily precipitate a European conflagration, “the 
new temper among the peoples of Western Europe is a funda- 
mental consideration for a Liberal Government to take into ac- 
count and to act upon. Two or three years ago the position 
was different. Ifthen, or even a year ago, we had taken a bold and 
independent step towards restricting the growth of armaments, 
a reaction would have been provoked which would have been 
fatal to any real endeavours towards economy for years to come. 
But this is the right moment, and it is imperative, in the highest 
interests of civilisation that we should seize it.’ The Daily 
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Chronicle interviewer interjected, “You mean that two years 
ago people were not prepared for it?” The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer replied: ‘‘ That is exactly what Ido mean. If we had 
attempted it two years ago interested parties would have tried 
to work up a panic, and, what is more to the point, would have suc. 
ceeded in their sinister purpose. If they attempt it now, as they 
assuredly will, they will fail ignominiously. People have had 
enough of them in all lands for the moment, are familiar with their 
methods, and are profoundly distrustful of their aims.” Here 
was another melancholy illustration of ‘“‘ Haldanism in high 
places.” 

Such was the mood and the prevision of our great progressive 
Statesman at the beginning of a year in the course of which he 
informed the House of Commons that we were spending more 
on war than had ever been spent before. Mr. Lloyd George was 
the personification of the collective folly of his party. As we 
now know, Sir Moritz Mond did not share these delusions. He 
was fully conscious of the ambitions of Germany, and realised the 
need of preparing for a fight to a finish. Was it not his duty as 
a good citizen and a good Liberal devoted to his party as well as 
to his country, to make some effort to stop this perilous rot ? One 
might therefore have anticipated that the issue of the Westminster 
Gazette, published within a few hours of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
** Message ” to the Dazly Chronicle, would have contained a word 
in season reminding us of the stern realities of the international 
situation. Unfortunately you may search the Westminster 
Gazette of January 1, 1914, in vain for one single useful syllable 
on the rapidly maturing Anglo-German crisis. The leading 
article entitled ““Some Old Year Reflections ”’ consisted of a 
glorification of the achievements of the Government including the 
confident prediction : “ A year after we still believe that 1913 will 
come to be known as the year in which we became an insured 
nation.”’ 1913 is more likely to be known as the year in which 
we became an “uninsured ’’ nation. There was a review of certain 
monthly Reviews containing a reference to an article by 
** Islander ” in the Fortnightly Review warmly approved because 


he “indulges in plain speaking about the National Service 
movement, and in that performs a very necessary task.” He 
bluntly describes as “ little short of murder ” the suggestion that 
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“youths with four months’ training shall be pitted against the three- 
year conscripts of the Continent.” In the general volte-face that 
has taken place in the interval, what was “ little short of murder ” 
in January 1914, has become the accepted policy of the Coalition in 
1915 and any one suggesting that half-trained levies without proper 
equipment are unfit to fight the first-line troops of the enemy are 
silenced by the blessed word “ Antwerp.” 

There is, however, one very serious reference to the problem 
of National Defence in this particular Westminster Gazette (New 
Year’s Day 1914). We reproduce it textually as it was pub- 
lished without any comment or dissent. It is an interesting 
historical document. 


NAVAL EXPENDITURE 
SIR JOHN BRUNNER AND INCREASE OF ARMAMENTS 
To the Editor of the Westminster Gazette 

Srr,—Mr. Asquith has indicated that there is only one way of 
avoiding another increase of taxation, namely, by cutting down 
the unproductive expenditure and waste upon armaments. Of 
economies in social expenditure (though here, too, there may be 
many such leakages as were found in the Stationery Office) he 
will not hear. 

On the other hand, he would desire to see the expenditure on 
armaments reduced, and so he says would every man in the Liberal 
Party. Certainly on this subject the National Liberal Federa- 
tion at Leeds showed itself to be unanimous. Most fortunately 
Germany has taken the first step by reducing her output of battle- 
ships in successive years from four to three, and from three to 
two; and Mr. Churchill promised in introducing the Navy 
Estimates of 1912 that “ any retardation or reduction in German 
construction ’’ would be promptly followed here “ by large and 
fully proportioned reductions.” Our Government is, therefore, 
in a splendid position for avoiding any further expansion of 
expenditure and taxation for armaments. 

The Premier has only to gratify his own sound instincts and 
those of his own party. He has not even to take the initiative. 
He has only to follow the good example set by Germany, the 
country whose enlarged programme (exaggerated by Admiralty 
embroidery) afforded the pretext for the costly panic of 1909. 
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But neither in the reduction of our bloated military 
and naval expenditure, nor in improvements of naval law 
—abolition of prize money, exemption of peaceful private 
property at sea from capture, definition of contraband, and re- 
striction of floating mines—can we expect progress, unless a 
prompt declaration is made by Liberal associations throughout 
the country—in Scotland and Wales, as well as in England. 

I would, therefore, ask every Liberal association which believes 
in the good old Liberal doctrine of Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform, to pass resolutions before the end of January in favour 
of reductions in our armament expenditure,so that the Govern- 
ment may have fresh evidence of the wishes of the party before 
the military and naval Estimates for next year are finally settled, 

The Prime Minister has told us frankly that, without concerted 
pressure, nothing can be done. 

It might be well to call a special meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation, but there are already many signs that the 
business men of the country and the working classes are strongly 
in favour of economy. 

I, for my part, trust that in the next Session of Parliament 
we shall see a fruitful change of policy, which will send a message 
of relief to British taxpayers and of our goodwill to all the nations 
of the world.— Yours, &c., 


(Signed) Joun BRUNNER 
SILVERLANDS, CHERTSEY, 


December 30, 1913. 


I have never pretended to hold a brief for Sir John Brunner, 
but he would appear to have a solid grievance against Sir Moritz 
Mond. Editorial discretion is a sacred principle not to be lightly 
impeached, but there are exceptions to every rule, even to the 
tule governing the relations between a prescient proprietor and 
an ingenuous editor. It was surely rather rough on Sir John 
whose Swiss blood prevented his proper appreciation of Sea 
Power to leave him so completely in the dark as regards German 
designs, so clear to his partner of German origin. For many 
years Sir John was allowed without a whisper of remonstrance 
from the Westminster Gazette, to wage ceaseless warfare against the 
only instrument which could afford these islands security against a 
peril which Sir Moritz knew to be advancing upon us by leaps and 
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pounds. Sir John was not a Little Navy man. He was a No 
Navy man. His reply to the German challenge would have been to 
cease shipbuilding. He was in fact a Keir Hardieite though Presi- 
dent of the National Liberal Federation. As he obligingly in- 
formed us five years ago in a letter to the Times, “ as a commercial 
man, I declare emphatically that I should infinitely prefer the pro- 
tection of recognised international law to the protection afforded 
to us by our Navy.” Needless to say, Germany would have been 
enchanted to “recognise ” any international law in return for 
the abolition of “ our Navy.” 

Five years after this portentous pronouncement we have the 
Westminster Gazette publishing the circular of the President of 
the Suicide Club, to which a hundred Members of Parliament are 
alleged to have rallied—without one single syllable of disapproval 
or dissent. Sir John Brunner was entitled to fair play from the 
Westminster Gazette, or at any rate from its Chairman, and he 
did not get it. That is his grievance. It was all very well 
for Sir Moritz to keep you and me in the dark and to encourage 
us to laugh at “‘ scaremongers,’ but he might have tipped the 
wink to the head of his firm instead of leaving him weeping and 
gnashing his teeth in outer darkness. 

It might conceivably be argued that no good party organ— 
and the Westminster Gazette is nothing but a party organ—could be 
reasonably expected to criticise the views of so important a person 
as the President of the National Liberal Federation. Unfortu- 
nately this convenient theory won’t wash, because a recent 
issue of the Saturday Westminster Gazette not merely criticised 
a President of the National Liberal Federation, but virtually 
read him out of the Radical Party as an unrepresentative man. 
This amazing performance occurred in the course of a review 
of the Life of Dr. Spence Watson (see Saturday Westminster 
Gazette, January 2, 1915). Wonders will never cease. Great 
wars produce great changes. Dr. Spence Watson during many 
years was annually elected President of the Party caucus. It 
would be difficult, speaking in a Party sense, to conceive any 
more “representative ” office or a more representative man, 
Dr. Spence Watson’s views upon armaments were identical with 
those of Sir John Brunner, who is the most representative of living 
Radicals, pace Sir Moritz Mond. Under the influence of war 
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this is how the Saturday Westminster Gazette disposes of the 
Rt. Hon. Dr. Spence Watson : 

“* We notice that Dr. Watson is referred to as a ‘representa- 
tive Liberal ’ (‘it may be questioned if the Liberal Party in the 
country, as distinguished from Parliament, included within its 
ranks a more representative spokesman’). That is hardly true 
as it stands. Like John Bright, Spence Watson was a very 
distinguished and influential Liberal, to whom Liberals looked 
for guidance and inspiration on many aspects of Liberal policy, 
But the attitude he as a Quaker necessarily took up in the matter 
of armaments prevented his ever being in the fullest sense 
representative.” 

After this it will be interesting to see whether the unrepre- 
sentative Sir John Brunner is re-elected President of the National 
Liberal Federation ; in fact whether his views on armaments, 
indistinguishable from those of Dr. Spence Watson, will be 
endorsed or repudiated. 

The Brunner-Mond problem is a fascinating kaleidoscope— 
though on a general review of their labours Englishmen may be 
disposed to ask themselves whether our country is really richer 
in any of the things that make for national and Imperial greatness 
by the irresistible attraction, which we appear to have for a 
certain type of opulent alien who enters our public life, to acquire 
an altogether unhealthy ascendancy through their ability to 
pay the piper and consequently to call the tune. Sir John 
Brunner tried to prevent our having a navy. Sir Alfred Mond 
though fully aware of the danger threatening the liberties of 
Europe, was Chairman of a Syndicate running a newspaper, which 
devoted itself to denying the existence of that danger and to pre- 
venting our creating an adequate army. It is a poor return for the 
generous hospitality which they and theirs have enjoyed, in which 
they have prospered beyond the dreams of avarice. 

Sir John Brunner admittedly has a grievance against Sir 
Moritz Mond. Great Britain has a greater grievance against 
both. What atonement do they propose to make ? 
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VI. THE CONTRABAND CONTROVERSY 


WE republish the text of the despatches exchanged between the 
London and Washington Governments on the subject of contra- 
band, which clearly state the issues involved, the seriousness 
of which the reader will be able to appreciate for himself, and 
which we may say is in no ways mitigated by the rose-coloured 
spectacles through which a large number of well-meaning but 
mischievous persons have elected to look at these subjects which 
will grow in importance with the development of the war. 


AMERICAN EmBaAssy, LONDON 
December 28, 1914 


Srr,—Under telegraphic instructions from my Government, 
I have the honour to acquaint you that the present condition of 
American foreign trade resulting from the frequent seizures and 
detentions of American cargoes destined to neutral European ports 
has become so serious as to require a candid statement of my 
Government’s views in order that his Majesty’s Government may 
be fully informed as to the attitude of the United States towards 
the policy which has been pursued by his Majesty’s authorities 
during the present war. Iam, therefore, directed to communicate 
to you the following statement and at the same time to assure 
you that it is made in the most friendly spirit and in the belief 
that frankness will better serve the continuance of cordial relations 
between the two countries than a silence which might be mis- 
construed into acquiescence in a course which my Government 
cannot but consider to be an infringement upon the rights of 
American citizens : 


The Government of the United States have viewed with grow- 
ing concern the large number of vessels with American goods 
destined to neutral ports in Europe which have been seized upon 
the high seas and taken into British ports. During the early 
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days of the war this Government assumed that the policy adopted 
by the British Government was due to the unexpected outbreak 
of hostilities and the necessity of immediate action to prevent 
contraband goods from reaching the enemy. For this reason it 
was not disposed to judge this policy harshly or protest against it 
vigorously, although it was manifestly very injurious to American 
trade with the neutral countries of Europe. This Government, 
relying confidently upon the high regard which Great Britain has 
so often exhibited in the past for the rights of other nations, 
confidently awaited amendment of a course of action which denied 
to neutral commerce the freedom to which it was entitled by the 
law of nations. 

This expectation seemed to be rendered the more assured by 
the statement of the Foreign Office early in November that the 
British Government were satisfied with guarantees offered by the 
Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish Governments as to the non- 
exportation of contraband goods when consigned to named persons 
in the territories of those Governments, and that orders had been 
given to the British Fleet and Customs authorities to restrict 
interference with neutral vessels carrying such cargoes so consigned 
to neutrals after verification of ships’ papers and cargoes. 

It is therefore a matter of deep regret that, though nearly 
five months have passed since the war began, the British Govern- 
ment have not materially changed their policy and do not treat 
less injuriously ships and cargoes passing between neutral ports 
in the peaceful pursuit of lawful commerce, which belligerents 
should protect rather than interrupt. The greater freedom from 
detention and seizure which was confidently expected to result 
from consigning shipments to definite consignees rather than “ to 
order ”’ is still awaited. 

It is needless to point out to his Majesty’s Government, usually 
the champion of the freedom of the seas and the rights of trade, 
that peace, not war, is the normal relation between nations, and 
that the commerce between countries which are not belligerents 
should not be interfered with by those at war unless such interfer- 
ence is manifestly an imperative necessity to protect their national 
safety and then only to the extent that it is a necessity. 

It is with no lack of appreciation of the momentous nature 
of the present struggle in which Great Britain is engaged, and 
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with no selfish desires to gain undue commercial advantages, that 
this Government is reluctantly forced to the conclusion that the 
present policy of his Majesty’s Government toward neutral ships 
and cargoes exceeds the manifest necessity of a belligerent, and 
constitutcs restrictions upon the rights of American citizens on 
the high seas which are not justified by the rules of international 
law, or required under the principle of self-preservation. 

The Government of the United States do not intend at this 
time to discuss the propriety of including certain articles in its 
lists of absolute and conditional contraband which have been 
proclaimed by his Majesty. Open to objection as some of these 
seem to this Government, the chief ground of present complaint 
is the treatment of cargoes of both classes of articles when bound 
to neutral ports. 

Articles listed as absolute contraband shipped from the United 
States of America and consigned to neutral countries have been 
seized and detained on the ground that the countries to which 
they were destined have not prohibited the exportation of such 
articles. Unwarranted as such detentions are, in the opinion of 
this Government, the American exporters of copper are further 
perplexed by the apparent indecision of the British authorities 
in applying their own rules for neutral cargoes. For example, 
a shipment of copper from this country to a specified consignee 
in Sweden was detained because, as was stated by Great Britain, 
Sweden had placed no embargo on copper. On the other hand, 
Italy not only prohibited the export of copper, but, as this Govern- 
ment is informed, put in force a decree that shipments to Italian 
consignees or “‘to order”? which arrive in ports of Italy cannot 
be exported or transhipped. The only exception Italy makes is 
of copper which passes through that country in transit to another 
country. In spite of these decrees, however, the British Foreign 
Office has thus far declined to affirm that copper shipments con- 
signed to Italy will not be molested on the high seas. Seizures 
are so numerous and delays so prolonged that exporters are afraid 
to send their copper to Italy. Steamship lines decline to accept 
it, and insurers refuse to issue policies upon it. In a word, a 
legitimate trade is being greatly impaired through the uncertainty 
as to the treatment it may expect at the hands of British 
authorities. 
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The Government of the United States feel that they are 
abundantly justified in asking for information as to the manner 
in which the British Government propose to carry out the policy 
which they have adopted in order that the American Government 
may determine the steps necessary to protect our citizens engaged 
in foreign trade in their rights and from the serious losses to 
which they are liable through ignorance of the hazards to which 
their cargoes are exposed. 

In the case of conditional contraband, the policy of Great 
Britain appears to this Government to be of equal international 
concern. As evidence, their attention is directed to the fact 
that a number of American cargoes seized consist of foodstuffs 
and other articles of common use in all countries which are 
admittedly relative contraband. In spite of the presumption of 
innocent use because destined to neutral territory, the British 
authorities made these seizures and detentions without, so far 
as the Government of the United States are informed, being in 
possession of facts which warranted a reasonable belief that the 
shipments had in reality a belligerent destination as that term 
is used in international law. Mere suspicion is not evidence, 
and doubts should be resolved in favour of neutral commerce, 
not against it. The effect on trade in these articles between 
neutral nations resulting from interrupted voyages and detained 
cargoes is not entirely cured by reimbursement of the owners for 
the damages which they have suffered after investigation has 
failed to establish an enemy destination. The injury is to Ameri- 
can commerce with neutral countries as a whole through the 
hazard of the enterprise and the repeated diversion of goods from 
established markets. 

It also appears that cargoes of this character have been seized 
by the British authorities because of a belief that, though not 
originally so intended by the shippers, they will ultimately reach 
the territory of the enemies of Great Britain. Yet this belief is 
frequently reduced to a mere fear in view of the regulations which 
have been decreed by the neutral countries to which they are 
destined on the articles composing the cargoes. 

That a consignment of articles listed as conditional contra- 
band and shipped to a neutral port raises a legal presumption of 
enemy destination appears to be directly contrary to the doctrine 
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previously held by Great Britain and thus stated by Lord Salisbury 
during the South African War: “Foodstuffs, though having 
hostile destination, can be considered as contraband of war only 
if they are for the enemy forces. It is not sufficient that they 
are capable of being so used. It must be shown that was in fact 
their destination at the time of their seizure.” 

In this statement of conditional contraband the views of 
this Government are in entire accord, and upon this historic 
doctrine, consistently maintained by Great Britain when a 
belligerent, as well as a neutral, American shippers were entitled 
to rely. 

The Government of the United States readily admit full 
responsibility of the belligerent to visit and search on the high 
seas the vessels of American citizens or neutral vessels of American 
citizens or neutral vessels carrying American goods to detain 
them when there is sufficient evidence to justify belief that contraband 
articles are in their cargoes, but his Majesty’s Government, judging 
by their own experience in the past, must realise that this Govern- 
ment cannot without protest permit American ships or American 
cargoes to be taken into British ports and there detained for the 
purpose of searching generally for contraband, or upon presump- 
tions created by special municipal enactment which are clearly 
at variance with international law and practice. 

This Government believes, and earnestly hopes his Majesty’s 
Government will come to the same belief, that a course of conduct 
more in conformity with the rules of international usage, which 
Great Britain has strongly sanctioned for many years, will in the 
end better serve the interests of belligerents as well as those of 
neutrals. 

Not only is the situation a pitiful one to the commercial 
interests of the United States, but many of the great industries 
of this country are suffering because their products are denied 
long-established markets in European countries which, though 
neutral, are contiguous to the nations at war. The producers and 
exporters, steamship and insurance companies are pressing, and 
not without reason, for relief from the menace to Transatlantic 
trade which is gradually but surely destroying their business and 
threatening them with financial disaster. 

The Government of the United States, still relying upon the 
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deep sense of justice of the British nation, which has been so often 
manifested in the intercourse between the two countries during 
so many years of uninterrupted friendship, expresses confidently 
the hope that his Majesty’s Government will realise the obstacles 
and difficulties which their present policy has placed in the way 
of commerce between the United States and the neutral countries 
of Europe, and will instruct its officials to refrain from all un- 
necessary interference with freedom of trade between nations 
which are sufferers though not participants in the present conflict, 
and will in their treatment of neutral ships and cargoes conform 
more closely to those rules governing the maritime relations 
between belligerents and neutrals which have received the sanction 
of the civilised world and which Great Britain has in other wars 
so strongly and successfully advocated. 

In conclusion it should be impressed upon his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the present condition of American trade with the neutral 
European countries is such that if it does not improve it may 
arouse a feeling contrary to that which has so long existed between 
the American and British peoples. Already it is becoming more 
and more the subject of public criticism and complaint. There 
is an increasing belief, doubtless not entirely unjustified, that the 
present British policy toward American trade is responsible for 
the depression in certain industries which depend upon European 
markets. The attention of the British Government is called to 
this possible result of their present policy to show how widespread 
is the effect upon the industrial life of the United States and to 
emphasise the importance of removing the cause of complaint. 

I have, &e., 
(Signed) Watrer Hines Pace. 
The Right Honourable Sir Edward Grey, Bart., K.G., &c. &e. 


Sir Epwarp Grey to the Hon. W. H. Pace 


Foreign Orrick, January 7, 1915 

Your Excettency,—I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your Note of December 28. 

It is being carefully examined, and the points raised in it are 
receiving consideration, as the result of which a reply shall be 
addressed to your Excellency, dealing in detail with the issues 
raised and the points to which the United States Government have 
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drawn attention. This consideration and the preparation of the 
reply will necessarily require some time, and I therefore desire to 
send without further delay some preliminary observations which 
will, I trust, help to clear the ground and remove some misconcep- 
tions that seem to exist. 

Let me say at once that we entirely recognise the most friendly 
spirit referred to by your Excellency, and that we-desire to reply 
in the same spirit and in the belief that;as your Excellency states, 
frankness will best serve the continuance: of cordial relations 
between the two countries. 

His Majesty’s Government cordially concur in the principle 
enunciated by the Government of the United States, that a 
belligerent, in dealing with trade between neutrals, should not 
interfere unless such interference is necessary to protect the 
belligerent’s national safety, and then only to the extent to which 
this is necessary. We shall endeavour to keep our action within 
the limits of this principle, on the understanding that it admits 
our right to interfere when such interference is, not with bona- 
fide trade between the United States and another neutral country, 
but with trade in contraband destined for the enemy’s country, 
and we are ready, whenever our action may unintentionally exceed 
this principle, to make redress. 

We think that much misconception exists as to the extent to 
which we have, in practice, interfered with trade. Your Excel- 
lency’s Note seems to hold his Majesty’s Government responsible 
ior the present condition of trade with neutral countries, and it 
is stated that, through the action of his Majesty’s Government, 
the products of the great industries of the United States have been 
denied long-established markets in European countries which, 
though neutral, are contiguous to the seat of war. Such a result 
is far from being the intention of his Majesty’s Government, and 
they would exceedingly regret that it should be due to their 
action. I have been unable to obtain complete or conclusive 
figures showing what the state of trade with these neutral countries 
has been recently, and I can therefore only ask that some further 
consideration should be given to the question whether United 
States trade with these neutral countries has been so seriously 
affected. The only figures as to the total volume of trade that 
Ihave seen are those for the exports from New York for the month 
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of November 1914, and they are as follows, compared with the 


month of November 1913 : 
Exports from New York for— 


November 1913 November 1914 

Dollars Dollars 
Denmark 558,000 7,101,000 
Sweden . , ‘ . 377,000 2,858,000 
Norway ‘ 477,000 2,318,000 
Italy 5 . ° 2,971,000 4,781,000 
Holland 4,389,000 3,960,000 


It is true that there may have been a falling- off in cotton 
exports, as to which New York figures would be no guide, but his 
Majesty’s Government have been most careful not to interfere 
with cotton, and its place on the free list has been scrupulously 
maintained. 

We do not wish to lay too much stress upon incomplete 
statistics ; the figures above are not put forward as conclusive, 
and we are prepared to examine any further evidence with regard 
to the state of trade with these neutral countries, which may 
point to a different conclusion or show that it is the action of his 
Majesty’s Government in particular, and not the existence of a 
state of war and consequent diminution of purchasing power and 
shrinkage of trade, which is responsible for adverse effects upon 
trade with neutral countries. 

That the existence of a state of war on such a scale has had 
a very adverse effect upon certain great industries, such as cotton, 
is obvious, but it is submitted that this is due to the general 
cause of diminished purchasing power of such countries as France, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom, rather than to interference 
with trade with neutral countries. In the matter of cotton, it 
may be recalled that the British Government gave special assist- 
ance through the Liverpool Cotton Exchange to the renewal of 
transactions in the cotton trade of not only the United Kingdom 
but of many neutral countries. 

Your Excellency’s Note refers in particular to the detention 
of copper. The figures taken from official returns for the export 
of copper from the United States for Italy for the months during 
which the war has been in progress up to the end of the first three 
weeks of December are as follows : 


1913 : 15,202,000 lb. 1914: 36,285,000 Ib. 


=o et 
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Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland are not shown 
separately for the whole period in the United States returns, but 
are included in the heading “Other Europe” (that is, Europe 
other than the United Kingdom, Russia, France, Belgium, Austria, 
Germany, Holland, and Italy). The corresponding figures under 
this heading are as follows: 


1913: 7,271,000 Ib. 1914: 35,347,000 lb. 


With such figures the presumption is very strong that the 
bulk of the copper consigned to these countries has recently been 
intended, not for their own use, but for that of a belligerent who 
cannot import it direct. It is, therefore, an imperative necessity, 
for the safety of this country while it is at war, that his Majesty’s 
Government should do all in their power to stop such part of this 
import of copper as is not genuinely destined for neutral countries. 

Your Excellency does not quote any particular shipment of 
copper to Sweden which has been detained. There are, however, 
four consignments to Sweden at the present time of copper and 
aluminium which, though definitely consigned to Sweden, are, 
according to positive evidence in the possession of his Majesty’s 
Government, definitely destined for Germany. 

I cannot believe that, with such figures before them, and in 
such cases as those just mentioned, the Government of the United 
States would question the propriety of the action of his Majesty’s 
Government in taking suspected cargoes to a Prize Court, and we 
are convinced that it cannot be in accord with the wish either of 
the Government or of the people of the United States to strain the 
international code in favour of private interests so as to prevent 
Great Britain from taking such legitimate means for this purpose 
as are in her power. 

With regard to the seizure of foodstufis to which your Excel- 
lency refers, his Majesty’s Government are prepared to admit 
that foodstuffs should not be detained and put into a Prize Court 
without presumption that they are intended for the armed forces 
of the enemy or the enemy Government. We believe that this 
rule has been adhered to in practice hitherto; but if the United 
States Government have instances to the contrary we are prepared 
to examine them, and it is out present intention to adhere to the 


tule, though we cannot give an unlimited and unconditional 
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undertaking in view of the departure by those against whom we 
are fighting from hitherto accepted rules of civilisation and 
humanity, and the uncertainty as to the extent to which such 
rules may be violated by them in future. 

From August 4 last to January 3 the number of steamships 
proceeding from the United States for Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Italy has been 773. Of these there are forty-five 
which have had consignments or cargoes placed in the Prize Court, 
while of the ships themselves only eight have been placed in the 
Prize Court, and one of these has since been released. It is, 
however, essential under modern conditions that, where there is 
real ground for suspecting the presence of contraband, the vessels 
should be brought into port for examination; in no other way 
can the right of search be exercised, and but for this practice it 
would have to be completely abandoned. Information was 
received by us that special instructions had been given to ship 
rubber from the United States under another designation to escape 
notice, and such cases have occurred in several instances. Only 
by search in a port can such cases, when suspected, be discovered 
and proved. The necessity for examination in a port may also 
be illustrated by a hypothetical instance, connected with cotton, 
which has not yet occurred. Cotton is not specifically mentioned 
in your Excellency’s Note, but I have seen public statements made 
in the United States that the attitude of his Majesty’s Government 
with regard to cotton has been ambiguous, and thereby responsible 
for depression in the cotton trade. There has never been any 
foundation for this allegation. His Majesty’s Government have 
never put cotton on the list of contraband ; they have throughout 
the war kept it on the free list; and, on every occasion when 
questioned on the point, they have stated their intention of adher- 
ing to this practice. But information has reached us that, 
precisely because we have declared our intention of not interfering 
with cotton, ships carrying cotton will be specially selected to 
carry concealed contraband: and we have been warned that 
copper will be concealed in bales of cotton. Whatever suspicions 
we have entertained we have not so far made these a ground for 
detaining any ship carrying cotton ; but, should we have informa- 
tion giving us real reason to believe in the case of a particular ship 
that the bales of cotton concealed copper or other contraband, 
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the only way to prove our case would be to examine and weigh 
the bales, a process that could be carried out only by bringing the 
vessel into a port. In such a case, or in any other, if examination 
justified the action of his Majesty’s Government, the case shall 
be brought before a Prize Court and dealt with in the ordinary 
way. 

‘That the decisions of British Prize Courts hitherto have not 
been unfavourable to neutrals is evidenced by the decision in the 
Miramichi case. This case, which was decided against the Crown, 
laid down that the American shipper was to be paid, even when 
he had sold a cargo c.i.f., and when the risk of loss after the cargo 
had been shipped did not apply to him at all. 

lt has further been represented to his Majesty’s Government, 
though this subject is not dealt with in your Excellency’s Note, 
that our embargoes on the export of some articles, more especially 
rubber, have interfered with commercial interests in the United 
States. It is, of course, difficult for his Majesty’s Government 
to permit the export of rubber from British Dominions to the 
United States at a time when rubber is essential to belligerent 
countries for carrying on the war, and when a new trade in export- 
ing rubber from the United States in suspiciously large quantities 
to neutral countries has actually sprung up since the war. It 
would be impossible to permit the export of rubber from Great 
Britain unless the right of his Majesty’s Government were admitted 
to submit to a Prize Court cargoes of rubber exported from the 
United States, which they believed to be destined for an enemy 
country, and reasonable latitude of action for this purpose were 
conceded. But his Majesty’s Government have now provisionally 
come to an arrangement with the rubber exporters in Great Britain 
which will permit of licences being given under proper guarantees 
for the export of rubber to the United States. 

We are confronted with the growing danger that neutral 
countries contiguous to the enemy will become, on a scale hitherto 
unprecedented, a base of supplies for the armed forces of our 
enemies and for materials for manufacturing armament. The 
trade figures of imports show how strong this tendency is, but 
we have no complaint to make of the attitude of the Governments 

of those countries, which, so far as we are aware, have not departed 
from proper rules of neutrality. We endeavour, in the interest 
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of our own national safety, to prevent this danger by intercepting 
goods really destined for the enemy, without interfering with 
those which are bona fide neutral. 

Since the outbreak of the war the Government of the United 
States have changed their previous practice, and have prohibited 
the publication of manifests till thirty days after the departure 
of vessels from the United States ports. We had no locus standi 
for complaining of this change, and did not complain. But the 
effect of it must be to increase the difficulty of ascertaining the 
presence of contraband, and to render necessary, in the interest 
of our national safety, the examination and detention of more 
ships than would have been the case if the former practice had 
continued. 

Pending a more detailed reply, I would conclude by saying 
that his Majesty’s Government do not desire to contest the general 
principles of international law on which they understand the Note 
of the United States to be based, and desire to restrict their action 
solely to interference with contraband destined for the enemy. 

His Majesty’s Government are prepared, whenever a cargo 
coming from the United States is detained, to explain the case 
on which such detention has taken place, and would gladly enter 
into any arrangement by which mistakes can be avoided and 
reparation secured promptly when any injury to the neutral 
owners of a ship or cargo has been improperly caused, for they 
are most desirous, in the interests both of the United States and 
of other neutral countries, that British action should not interfere 
with the normal importation and use by the neutral countries of 
goods from the United States. 

I have, &C., 


E. GREY. 
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Vii. JUSTICE FOR THE NAVY 


Tue loss of H.M.S. Formidable, Captain Arthur N. Loxley, on 
New Year’s Day, may perhaps serve as another factor in the 
slow process of the awakening of the British people to the truth 
of the naval situation. The Formidable is the fifth ship lost 
by reason of the neglect of proper precautions. The armoured 
cruisers, Aboukir, Cressy, Hogue, were sunk by submarines in 
circumstances which ought never to have occurred. Some time 
alterwards the Hermes, light cruiser, was sunk by a submarine 
in the Channel. Then came the sinking of the Formidable, 
battleship, in the Channel, by submarine attack. None of these 
losses was necessary. The ships were thrown away ; and with 
them thousands of gallant officers and men. ‘The lives of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Christopher Cradock and the officers and men of the 
Good Hope and the Monmouth were sacrificed, first to false 
strategy on the part of the Admiralty, which compelled Cradock 
with an inferior force to deal with a superior force, and second 
to the refusal of the Admiralty to send reinforcements to him. 
It might have been supposed, after the Aboukir, Cressy, and 
Hogue had been lost for the simple reason that they had been 
sent to the same place every day on patrol duty, without an 


escort of destroyers (which vessels are the only defence against 
submarines), that precautions would have been taken lest the 
same disaster should occur elsewhere. But what happened in 
the case of the Formidable? The squadron to which she belonged 
had been taken to sea on Wednesday, with an escort of destroyers, 
which, on the following day, were sent back to harbour. The 
squadron remained at sea, in waters known to be infested with 
| submarines, Wednesday night, Thursday, Thursday night. Then, 
very early on the Friday morning of January 1 the Formidable 
was struck by two torpedoes. She seems to have been the last 
ship in the line, the squadron was disposed in line ahead (which 
means single file) and was steaming slowly in bright moonlight 
and a breaking sea, no more inviting conditions for submarin 
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attack, except lying at anchor, could have been devised. It was 
lucky that we did not lose more. 

No reason has been assigned for the presence of the squadron 
at sea at night, nor for the absence of destroyers, nor for the 
steaming at economical speed. Captain Loxley and some 600 
officers and men were drowned. The ship was not provided with 
life-belts or life-saving waistcoats, and the pneumatic collars sup- 
plied instead by the Admiralty are comparatively useless. The 
Admiralty, excepting a curt official announcement of the 
disaster, have made no statement of any kind, and have paid no 
tribute of respect to the memory of officers and men, though 
Lord Crewe endeavoured to repair the omission in the House 
of Lords. 

Nor have the Admiralty held a court of enquiry, or assembled 
a court-martial, upon the loss of his Majesty’s ships during the 
war, with the exception of the loss of the Oceanic, an auxiliary 
cruiser which was wrecked. It was the first time for 250 years— 
to go no further back—that the Admiralty have deliberately 
abandoned the rule that in the case of the loss of a King’s ship, the 
captain, or the survivors, should be tried by court-martial. No 
rule, throughout centuries of war and peace, until the advent of the 
present naval administration, has been more strictly observed than 
the rule that when a ship is lost or damaged, an account must be 
rendered. The principle involved is that justice must be done on 
the one hand to the naval officer and on the other to the nation. 
The captain and his ship are one. So close is the identity, that at 
one time the ship was often known by the captain’s name. The 
captain is entrusted with the ship on behalf of the nation. Should 
loss of the national property, or accident to it, occur, the captain 
has the right, if he is blameless, to a public acquittal; and if 
the captain is blameworthy, the nation has the right to be in- 
formed in what his fault consists, what is the penalty imposed, 
and what is the damage to the national property. During the 
old wars, the number of honourable acquittals of naval officers, 
often accompanied by the compliments of the court, greatly 
exceeded the number of convictions of negligence or of other 
fault. Since the outbreak of war, the Admiralty of set purpose 
have both withheld justice from the naval officer and concealed 
the facts from the country. The Admiralty have even stooped 
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to the despicable artifice of conveying an implication, in an- 
nouncements published in the Press, that the naval officer in 
certain cases was in fault; the said officer being either dead, or 
precluded by the King’s Regulations from justifying himself, 
and being subsequently deprived of the court-martial which is his 
immemorial right. The case of the three cruisers was sufficiently 
flagrant. Here, the surviving officers were publicly admonished 
through the medium (of all mediums the least appropriate) of the 
newspapers, for having attempted to save the lives of their com- 
rades ; the object of this insulting and irregular proceeding being 
apparently to divert attention from the responsibility of the Ad- 
miralty themselves in the matter. And the said officers were given 
no opportunity to justify themselves before a court-martial. The 
public, in default of that elucidation of the truth which is the object 
of the assembling of a court-martial, have been left in the dark. 
But the case of the Formidable was quite as conspicuous. The 
published accounts of the disaster make it clear that Captain 
Loxley was merely obeying orders, and that, when the 
ship was struck, he did all that one of the most gallant and 
distinguished officers in the Service could do. The responsibility, 
therefore, falls either upon the admiral in command of the 
squadron, or upon the Admiralty, or both. In any event, the 
admiral has the right to be tried by court-martial, which right 
has so far been denied to him; and the public are once 
more left in ignorance, and without the smallest guarantee that 
such a catastrophe may not happen again at any moment. The 
Admiralty, for a change, refrained from announcing that the 
lost vessel was of comparatively little military value. They 
also omitted to place on record, what is the fact, that the loss of 
Captain Loxley, to say nothing of that admirable officer Com- 
mander George N. Ballard, and of the rest of the invaluable 
officers lost, was more serious to the nation than the destruction of 
a whole squadron of ships. 

Captain Loxley was among the most gifted of the naval officers 
of his generation. He performed eminent service as first lieu- 
tenant of H.M.S. Excellent (Whale Island Gunnery School) ; was 
flag-commander in the King Edward VII, first with Admiral Sir 
Berkeley Milne, and afterwards with Admiral Sir George Callaghan; 
and subsequently Captain Loxley commanded H.MS. Inflexible 
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in the Mediterranean. An officer who was in the Inflexible both 
under Captain Loxley, and afterwards, when the Inflexible took 
part in the action off the Falkland Islands, writes that Captain 
Loxley may have remembered as he stayed in the sinking For. 
midable, how his old ship Inflexible, 7000 miles away, had proved 
herself in the eyes of the world. 

Of rare ability, Captain Loxley owned a _ knowledge of 
strategy and tactics which marked him for high command 
in the future. Above all, he had the gift of winning the per- 
sonal devotion of the officers and men under his command. 
His comrades in the service, without exception, held him in esteem 
and affection. Those who knew him most intimately bear eager 
testimony to his qualities as a seaman and to his singular charm of 
character. They declare that he had not an enemy in the world, 
and that he was regarded in the Navy as an example of what a 
naval officer should be. A survivor of H.M.S. Formidable 
describes Captain Loxley, during the vrdeal of the critical 
interval which elapsed between the striking of the ship by one 
torpedo, and then by another, as perfectly composed, cheerful 
and confident, giving the necessary orders from the bridge as 
though he were engaged in peace practice in harbour, and depriving 
himself of the last chance of succour by signalling to the two light 
cruisers to leave him and so save themselves. It is from the 
memory of such heroism, writes a friend of Captain Loxley, springs 
the spirit that wins victories. In truth, his death, and the death 
of the other officers and the men of the Formidable, was a victory, 
inasmuch as loyalty to duty prevailed supremely to the last. So 
did Sir Christopher Cradock, ere going down in a great flame of 
fire in the wild sea, that night off the coast of Chile, signal to the 
weaker craft to save themselves and leave him to his fate. 

It is with the flower of chivalry that England pays, and will 
pay, for incompetence in high places, and neglect of preparation 
for war. 

It should be said that the system of which the evasion of 
responsibility, the avoidance of courts-martial and other sup- 
pressions is a part, had been insidiously established long before 
the war. And that system itself was, and is, but part of a wider 
scheme to establish a permanent autocracy in this country. The 
plot was swiftly developing into civil war, when the international 
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conflagration broke out. But the mere fact that a great war must 
be fought, has never diverted the attention of the Government from 
what is for them the only essential issue. In case Parliament 
should become inconvenient to Ministers, it was arranged that 
Parliament should not sit. A Defence of the Realm Act was 
brought in, under which British subjects who asked disagreeable 
questions and who were not favourably regarded by Ministers, 
were liable to be tried by military court-martial in secret, con- 
demned in secret, shot in secret, and buried in secret. The House 
of Lords just managed to save the situation for the time being. 
Whether it will ultimately succeed remains to be seen. But in 
the meanwhile, Mr. Churchill has been regulating naval adminis- 
tration after his own fashion. The essential condition for the 
success of his purpose is secrecy. Accordingly, under pretext of 
military necessity, material facts are suppressed, courts-martial 
are discontinued, and attempts are made when the disaster occurs, 
to throw the responsibility upon naval officers. It will be 
interesting to observe how many more disasters are to occur, 
and to reckon how many more officers and men are to be thrown 
away, before the country is roused from its stupor. 

But in the meantime the various injustices which are being 
inflicted upon the Navy by the Admiralty place the country in a 
humiliating position. The Admiralty, perhaps in collusion with the 
Treasury, began by abolishing prize-money. The system, as the 
Admiralty curtly informed the King, in the memorial presented to 
his Majesty in August, required to be modified in accordance with 
“modern conditions.” Although nothing whatever pertinent to 
the question had happened since 1900, the excellent arrangement 
sanctioned by the late Queen Victoria in that year, an arrange- 
ment devised by the most experienced and sagacious of her 
Majesty’s advisers, was roundly declared by the present Board 
of Admiralty to be unsuitable. The King was further informed 
that at some future date, not specified, a new system would be 
brought into operation, under which prize-money should be no 
longer the property of the actual captors of the enemy’s ships, 
but should be distributed among the whole fleet: a totally 
unreasonable departure from the established practice of 170 
years. The new system has not yet been planned ; prize-money, 
as ships are condemned by the Prize Court, is steadily accumu- 
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lating ; and all that the Navy has is a promise that a certain 
fund shall be distributed at the end of the war. The number 
of officers and men added to the Navy since the outbreak of war 
is many thousands; but, apart from these, the personnel of 
the Service is so large that a general distribution would only 
result in each individual receiving a few shillings or a few pounds, 
according to rank or rating. And, in the meantime, there is, 
legally, no such thing as prize-money. Such is the treatment 
of the Navy by the nation in time of war. 

The cynical indifference of the authorities in this respect is 
sufficiently remarkable. But they are inflicting upon the Navy 
other injustices hardly less monstrous. Naval officers are being 
charged with the increased rate of income tax. That naval 
officers should be forced to pay income tax in any circumstances 
is a piece of illogical and stupid exaction which could perhaps 
occur only in England, which chooses to be governed by lawyers 
acting in conjunction with eminent Hebrew financiers. The 
civilian pays income tax for the express purpose of defraying the 
cost of the Navy and the Army. The naval and army officers 
are then fined for the same purpose. In other words, they never 
receive the full amount of the pay due to them. In time of 
war, when they are engaged in fighting for the existence of the 
country under the most appalling conditions known in history, 
the astute gentlemen sitting at home in padded armchairs, in 
steam-heated offices, and drawing immense salaries, proceed to 
reduce the fighting man’s pay, which is already scandalously in- 
sufficient. But that is not enough for them. The widows and de- 
pendents of sailors and soldiers are also charged increased income 
tax upon their exiguous pensions. The callous brutality of this 
imposition is only possible in a country which is profoundly 
ignorant of the real nature of war, and which is in consequence 
habitually indifferent to what it owes to the fighting forces of the 
King. 

The Admiralty, which, in drawing up the regulations con- 
cerning the payment by parents for the education of naval cadets 
and midshipmen, never contemplated the possibility of war, is now 
charging the parents and guardians of cadets and midshipmen the 
full fees due in time of peace. At the outbreak of war, the cadets 
at Dartmouth College and the midshipmen in the training cruisers, 
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were distributed among the ships of the Fleet, for active service. 
Many of these lads have perished in the disasters already described. 
Under the regulations, the parents of a midshipman are charged 
650 a year from the time the midshipman joins the training 
cruiser to the time when he attains the rank of acting sub- 
lieutenant, a period of about three years, when the fee drops to 
£20 a year, and is paid until the acting sub-lieutenant is promoted. 
The pay of a midshipman is Is. 9d. a day, which is £31 18s. 9d. 
perannum. The pay of an acting sub-lieutenant is 3s. 6d. a day 
—rather less than a dock labourer receives. Should the mid- 
shipman receive instruction from a naval instructor or other 
officer, the unfortunate youth has five pounds a year deducted 
from his pay. No allowance is made for outfit. The system may 
or may not be equitable in time of peace; but in war, when these 
lads are, as every captain will testify, performing most useful 
work, and are risking their lives in their country’s service, the 
position is that their parents are compelled to pay the Admiralty 
for their sons’ services. The nation, so far from paying the 
expenses of the boys who are fighting for it, is receiving money 
from their parents, whose income has in many cases been greatly 
decreased by the war, and in the cases of officers’ widows, has 
actually been reduced by the extra tax imposed by the Govern- 
ment. There is many a private school whose proprietor has 
forgone fees from parents who, by reason of the war, have lost 
money. But the Admiralty, a department of State, in which 
there is no profit to be made, exacts money like any usurer. It is 
pleasant to observe that the Army has a sense of propriety; for 
the fees for Woolwich and Sandhurst have been remitted ; parents 
have no claim made upon them; and the cadets are paid 3s. a 
day messing allowance. 

It is fair to say that the country, which is placed by the 
Admiralty and the Treasury acting in collusion, in a position 
of singular indignity, has been deprived by the Government of 
such opportunities of redress (they are not many) as Parliament 
provides, by the simple process of preventing Parliament from 
sitting. Members of Parliament, however, continue to draw a 
salary. It is a long time since they have earned it. If we are to 
employ the old phrases, we shou'd remark that the Opposition 
has abdicated its province. The two Front Benches are in 
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comfortable agreement. In these circumstances it is the plain 
duty of every honest man, no matter to what party he belongs, 
to insist, without fear or favour, that justice shall be done to the 
Navy, at all costs. He may not succeed ; indeed, it is highly 
improbable that he will be allowed to succeed ; but he will at 
least have shown that there are still Englishmen left in England. 

All the familiar arguments will, of course, be paraded in all 
the familiar turgid periods. The country will be told that owing 
to the extraordinary ability of Admiralty administration, the great 
silent Navy has won complete command of all seas and has 
swept the ships of the enemy from the ocean, and all the rest of 
it. That the officers and men at sea rightly possess the confidence 
of the nation is true. That the Navy holds a conditional com- 
mand of the seaistrue. But at what tremendous cost, and under 
what cruel conditions—the inevitable result of years of neglect 
on the part of the Government and the Admiralty—these things 
have been and are being achieved, have been sedulouly concealed 
from the public. Again, it is not difficult to hold conditional 
control of sea communications, when the enemy has made no 
concerted effort to dispute it. Such partial enterprises of the 
enemy as the despatch of a small number of cruisers upon the 
trade-routes, have been successful in inflicting heavy losses. 
Those losses were entirely due to the failure of this country to 
build enough cruisers. It was not for lack of warning. 

Nor will it be for lack of warning if the country, by continuing 
weakly to submit to the existing administration, incurs more 
disasters. It is right that in time of war there should be no 
indulgence in frivolous comment or in criticism of small matters. 
But there is something more important than the support of 
authority, and that is to win the war. And there is something of 
infinitely greater moment than saving the fall of incompetent 
officials, and that is to prevent the wanton sacrifice of officers and 
men and ships. 


A Nava CorRESPONDENT 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, January 5, 1915. 


Tue Note sent by the Washington Government to the British 
Government on the 26th of last month protesting against the 
seizure of ships and the detention of American cargoes on suspicion 
of being contraband intended for enemy purposes, appears to 
have been as great a surprise to the Foreign Office as to the man 
in the street. Neither ought to have been, that is if either keep 
fairly current with the best sources of information. Governments, 
of course, in their collective capacity never read the newspapers ; 
and Government officials when they do read the newspapers read 
them in their unoflicial capacity and with a heretical mmd— 
prepared to believe nothing that would appear to be inherently 
probable and to disbelieve everything that does not square with 
preconceived oflicial prejudices. 

Through the pages of this Review and the columns of the 
Morning Post | have repeatedly during the last few months tried 
to impress upon English readers the wisdom of not taking too 
much for granted regarding the attitude of the United States 
toward England and the war, and I have endeavoured to make 
it clear that we ran the risk of American sympathy being alienated 
unless we showed some consideration for the feelings of Americans. 
Unfortunately we have taken too much for granted and we have 
shown little consideration for the ieelings of Americans, and the 
result is the Note, which has fluttered the diplomatic dovecotes, 
startled the man in the street, caused great rejoicing in Berlin, 
and stifiened the German-Americans in the United States to 
renewed efforts and a greater determination to use their political 
power and their commercial influence to put pressure on American 
public opinion detrimental to the Allies. 
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‘There is always the danger that business men and worki 
men, suffering from the effects of the war in the falling off of trade 
and the scarcity of employment, will be made to believe that 
England, and not Germany, is responsible for their distress, that 
but for England there would be no war, that it is England who 
has brought them suffering and hunger.” 

The foregoing paragraph was written on October 5 last and 
appears in the November issue of the National Review. Now 
read the American Note : 

“There is an increasing belief, doubtless not entirely un- 
justified, that the present British policy toward American trade 
is responsible for the depression in certain industries which depend 
upon European markets. The attention of the British Govern- 
ment is called to this possible result of their present policy to 
show how widespread the effect is upon the industrial lite of the 
United States and to emphasise the importance of removing the 
cause of complaint.” 

In the December issue of this Review, writing almost two 
months before the American protest was despatched, I said : 

“ A sentiment hostile to us could be easily created because 
there are bound to rise questions of vital importance to Americans, 
So long as the war lasts we shall be compelled to interfere with 
their shipping and to disturb their commerce, no doubt causing 
them heavy losses. ... In everything that we do we must be 
frank and above board. This is no time for secrecy or the 
mysteries of diplomacy, which is the cloak of small men to hide 
their incompetence.... Many other questions will arise. 
While England and America are united in sentiment their policy 
is antagonistic. The aim of America is to sell everything to 
Germany and Austria that they need, and to profit from the 
trade hitherto enjoyed by England, France, and Russia. Our 
aim, of course, is to prevent anything from reaching our enemies, 
to starve them out, to weaken them at home as well as in the 
field, to make them feel the effects of the war in every way 
possible. It is almost sure that these opposing interests will 
raise issues certain to create friction unless ability, forbearance, 
and frankness are shown.” 

In substantiation of this view the President writes—or at least 
authorises it to be officially written—to the British Goverment : 
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“ Not only is the situation a critical one to the commercial 
interests of the United States, but many of the great industries 
of this country are suffering because their products are denied 
long-established markets in European countries, which, though 
neutral, are contiguous to the nations at war. Producers and 
exporters, steamship and insurance companies are pressing, and 
not without reason, for relief from the menace to Transatlantic 
trade which is gradually but surely destroying their business and 
threatening them with financial disaster.” 


Our position has never been understood. I find in talking 
to men and women of more than average intelligence that they 
resent the idea, which is undoubtedly prevalent, that we have 
resorted to arbitrary methods and created a code of our own 
which, so many people believe, is as flagrant a violation of the 
law of nations as Germany’s violation of the neutrality of Belgium. 
In fact, I have been told by more than one person that while we 
pretend to be horrified by Germany’s derisive reference to a treaty 
as a scrap of paper, we have done the very thing on the sea for 
which we have so severely criticised Germany on land. Finding 
the Declaration of London inconvenient we tore it up; seeing 
that the laws in force were not sufficient we made new laws to 
suit our own particular needs. 

Intricate questions of law are not easily comprehensible to the 
lay mind. It is difficult, it may be admitted, to make the average 
person understand that belligerents have rights no less than 
neutrals, but the task is not impossible. Because of the prag- 
matism of the official mind, which seldom has imagination and 
too often is without sympathy, the American has been allowed 
to nurse a grievance, and that grievance would never have existed 
had more foresight been displayed. 

What is uppermost in the American mind at the present time 
is that certain ‘“ rights,” which he believes are inherently his, 
have been trampled upon. He is rather vague as to what those 
nights are. His ideas are nebulous and inchoate. He cannot 
very clearly or convincingly advance his argument, but he is 
quite certain that something almost as precious to him as his 
birthright is in danger. 

In the discussion in the Press on the American Note this 
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question of “ rights ” is the pivot oi the whole argument, and by 
assuming at the outset, as the majority of the papers do, that 
there has been an invasion of American rights by England we 
are immediately placed on the defensive beiore American public 
opinion, No one will accuse the New York Z'ribune of being 
pro-German or unfriendly to the Allies, but it feels constrained 
to say : 

‘* Our sincere desire to avoid anything approaching ill-feeling 
does not mean that we are willing to retreat trom our unquestioned 
rights as a neutral Power. The law of contraband contains a 
large borderland of doubt. But it leaves the broad right of 
neutrals unimpaired. It is at the most an exception to the 
general right of a nation not at war to go about its business as 
usual, ‘that right we shall unquestionably insist upon maintain- 
ing, however ready we stand to discuss the mooted terms of the 
law of contraband in lairness and good-will.” 

An equaliy sympathetic supporter and well-wisher of the 
Allies has been the New York Lvening Post. It is therefore not 
without significance that a leader in this triendly newspaper should 
be entitled *‘ Scraps of Paper at Sea,’ and the writer should say : 

“ England enjoys the command oi the sea. ‘True, but that 
does not make her whim the law at sea. The rules carefully 
worked out through all the years, with the decisions made by 
British courts as well as American, and the positions laid down 
repeatedly by British statesmen as well as our own, cannot be 
brushed aside as if they were but scraps of paper. ‘They represent 
the consensus of nations. ‘They are part of international law. 
No plea of extreme necessity, or of life or death for England or 
any other Power, can avail to set aside the indefeasible rights 
of neutrals at sea. . . . Command of the sea does not mean that 
you may do whatever you please at sea. Your conduct there 
in time of war, as upon the land, is to be judged by the laws ot 
nations, no matter how many army corps you may be able to 
mobilise, or how many big guns your battleships may carry.” 

When newspapers that hope for the success of the Allies so 
stoutly assert England has exceeded her legitimate powers, one 
can very well imagine what the comment is of newspapers that 
are pro-German or indifferent to British success. ‘The President's 
protest has for the time being made every newspaper cease to be 
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pro-British or pro-Ally or pro-German, but to become pro- 
American. A question has arisen between a foreign Government 
and the United States. Naturally every newspaper upholds the 
hands of its Government ; every newspaper must bel’eve and 
insist that the United States is in the right and the foreign Govern- 
ment is in the wrong. 


It is a great pity that some of the energy and space that were 
used to answer German arguments about the responsibility for 
the war were not employed to deal with questions of more practical 
interest to Americans. More would have been gained in that 
way. Most Americans are anxious to have the war ended. They 
have contributed with extraordinary generosity for the relief of 
the Belgians. I think if they had been told that by stopping a 
single cargo of copper to Germany the war wou!'d be over that 
much sooner and the necessity of furnishing food to the distressed 
Belgians would be to that extent lightened, they would have 
shown !ess objection to the necessarily rigorous measures England 
was forced to adopt. More real good can be done to Belgium, 
for whom every American has profound sympathy, by making it 
impossible for Germany to obtain copper than even by sending 
food, great and urgent as is the demand of Belgium. 

The President dwells upon the injury that has been done to 
American trade. I think it is unfortunate that the American 
people have not been made to understand that this injury has 
been brought about by Germany and not because Eng'and has 
been required to search ships and confiscate contraband. That 
fact, the real truth, is being lost sight of. People quickly forget. 
Americans now seem to be forgetting on whom the responsibility 
for the war rests and on'y to remember that their cargoes are 
being interfered with by England, and therefore to hold England 
blamable for everything that has happened. It is dangerous 
when this impression becomes widespread ; it can easily result 
in the loss of sympathy. 

Many Englishmen will no doubt ask whether American 
sympathy for England is less pronounced now than it was at the 
beginning of the war. Sentiment in the United States is still 
heavily in favour of the Allies, but it is not so one-sided as it 


was, I believe. With the breaking out of hostilities Germany 
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did so many foolish and outrageous things that Americans were 
disgusted and horrified, and public opinion was quickly formed. 
The Germans in the United States appeared to be dazed by the 
catastrophe they had invited and to have lost the power to gauge 
the temper of the people whose support they were so anxious to 
gain. Since then they have pulled themselves together and acted 
with more discretion and greater wisdom, and various incidents 
have operated in their favour and turned to our disadvantage. 

It would be unfair to President Wilson to say that he was 
inspired by political considerations to send his protest to London, 
but it would be foolish not to recognise the influence of politics 
in shaping American thought and affecting American action. I 
am convinced that Mr. Wilson is honestly desirous of maintaining 
strict and impartial neutrality and doing nothing that can be 
construed as showing preference to either side. A great deal of 
criticism has been levelled at the President because he induced 
an American to abandon his contract to build submarines for the 
British Government. Parenthetically it may be remarked that 
an American who obtains a large contract from the British Govern- 
ment and then advertises it to all the world and our enemies is 
the person to be criticised, and it shows how little confidence can 
be placed in his discretion, but that apart, those persons who 
attack Mr. Wilson for having made it impossible for the submarines 
to be built are convicted by their own ignorance. 

International law, we are now discovering to our cost, is not 
a legal code and cannot be internationally enforced. It ties the 
hands of nations willing to respect it and frees from obligation 
those without conscience. It is largely ridiculous and usually 
ineffective. Why a neutral nation should be permitted to sell 
to a belligerent cannon and shell and yet not be permitted to 
sell a vessel on which that cannon and shell can be used is not 
obvious to the lay mind, nor is it logical or consistent. You may 
sell cannon that can blow a fort to pieces or torpedoes that can 
send a battleship to the bottom, but if a pop-gun that could not 
make a dent on the side of a gunboat is mounted on a launch she 
becomes a “ war ship,” and under the absurdities of international 
law it is the duty of a neutral nation to prevent the departure 
of that formidable “war ship” from its ports. Remembering, 
as Mr. Wilson must very well have remembered, the Alabama 
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case and the heavy damages in which Great Britain was mulcted 
for having permitted that vessel to be outfitted in a British port, 
it is perhaps not surprising that he should have prevented the 
building of submarines in this country and risk having to pay a 
heavy indemnity to Germany at the conclusion of the war. 

The Germans accused Mr. Wilson of favouring the Allies 
because he did nothing to prevent the exportation of munitions 
of war sanctioned by international law, and they resented his 
refusal to receive delegations who wanted to enlist his support 
in behalf of Germany. This was convincing proof to them that 
the President was neutral in name only, that at heart he hoped 
for the success of the Allies and was using his influence in their 
behalf. The way to “get even” in America, to defeat a man 
ora policy, to bring about a reform or even to change international 
law, is to drag it into domestic politics. If Mr. Wilson was pro- 
Ally the Germans must become his political opponents and bring 
him to his senses. 

I do not believe Mr. Wilson personally was unduly disturbed 
by the knowledge of German opposition, but it gave some concern 
to the men close to him, who are interested in his future, and 
whose fortunes are wrapped up in his. At the first opportunity 
that was offered it was made clear that the Germans were deter- 
mined to get their revenge on Mr. Wilson, and the result of the 
Congressional election last November showed that they threw 
their strength to the Republicans, except in those cases where a 
Democrat was pro-German and his influence and vote could be 
relied upon in their behalf. 

Unconsciously men are influenced by their surroundings and 
associates, strive as they may not to allow their judgment to be 
swayed. How much of a “ practical politician’? Mr. Wilson is 
has yet to be determined, but assuming he has no gift for practical 
politics, his political advisers, the men whose business it is to 
know the drift of political sentiment and keep themselves in 
touch with public opinion, must have known the anger of the 
Germans and the way they took to show it ; and it is fair presump- 
tion Mr. Wilson was not kept in ignorance. It is no doubt true 
he was repeatedly told during the past two months that the 
Democratic Party was in danger of defeat at the next election 
because the Germans almost to a man would vote with the 
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Republicans, and that the Republicans were encouraging the 
Germans to believe that the Washington Administration was both 
unfriendly and unfair to them. Heretofore there has been no 
political solidarity among the Germans ; they have been Republi- 
cans in some States and Democrats in others ; they have swung 
from party to party according as they believed their interests 
would best be served by a party or candidate. The party that 
can command the “ German vote ” can be sure of election. 

Mr. Wilson himself may not be willing that his actions shall 
be influenced by political considerations, but some of his friends 
are. Politics have had something to do with the weakening of 
sentiment in favour of England, and they will have more to do 
with it before the war is over. It is one of the curious traits in 
the American character that while Americans almost without 
exception are opposed to war, almost every American approves 
of a vigorous foreign policy and enjoys seeing the United States 
remind Europe, and England especially, that it is not safe to take 
liberties. Party politics are forgotten when international ques- 
tions arise. The American attitude was crystallised by a famous 
American in a sentence that is now historic : ‘‘ My country, right 
or wrong, but always my country.” That sentiment is as strong 
to-day as it ever was. 


Political differences between nations are always unfortunate, 
questions involving so-called “ national honour ”’ arouse much 
ill-feeling and heat, because honour is a sacred thing, and a nation, 
no less than a man, must defend it ; but nothing will so quickly 
create excitement and cause a demand for satisfaction as an 
injury to trade or commerce. Political questions may be open 
to discussion ; some persons may not be so sensitive about national 
honour as others ; but the pocket nerve is immediately responsive. 
It is a question of pocket that is affected by interference with the 
shipment of contraband, and there are seldom, if ever, two sides 
to that question. Industrially and commercially the United 
States is suffering. Newspapers tell of the boom that is coming, 
merchants and manufacturers speak courageously and hopefully, 
but all this is whistling to keep up their courage. The editors 
of the same newspapers that tell of the boom will in private 
conversation bewail the loss of advertising revenue because times 
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are bad and “the bottom has dropped out of business.” One 
of the most prominent bankers in the United States told me a 
couple of days ago that the outlook was not hopeful ; in his own 
words, “* I am sailing very close to shore and running no chances 
of getting into deep water.” Politicians of the opposing party 
and many business men blame the Democrats ; the tariff and the 
laws recently enacted have, they say, brought about industrial 
paralysis. The Democrats, of course, refuse to admit this, but 
they must find an excuse, an explanation, a reason for what no 
man can deny. The war is the convenient scapegoat. On its 
broad back can be laid everything. It was the stupidity of the 
Democrats in passing a tariff Bill resulting in insufficient revenue 
that made it necessary for the Democrats to reimpose vexing 
inland revenue taxes, which are always objectionable to Americans, 
was the assertion of the Republicans. The Democrats attempted 
to show that it was only the war that reduced imports and there- 
fore income must be derived from other sources. Now it is the 
action of England in seizing cargoes and detaining ships that, 
in the language of the President, “ is responsible for the depression 
in certain industries.” 

It is convenient to have this excuse, and one may feel certain 
it will be made to do full service. A great many persons will 
believe what they are told, and not knowing the facts will assume 
it to be true. Men out of work will read that they are hungry 
and unemployed because of something England has done. Manu- 
facturers who are making no money will know the reason. Shop- 
keepers whose turnover is less this year than last will have a ready 
explanation. 


For selfish purposes the offence with which England stands 
charged has been greatly exaggerated and its consequences 
magnified. There are certain men so sordid—such men are to 
be found in every country—that human misery counts for nothing 
if they can coin it to their own profit. These are the men who 
want to enjoy contraband trade with Germany, because Germany 
is willing to pay very high prices for contraband, and the oppor- 
tunity is offered to make a fortune in a short time. These are 
the men who are so insistent upon having their “ rights ”’ protected 
and who are loudest in denouncing England for being “‘ responsible 
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for the depression in certain industries.” They set afloat the 
stories of the thousands of men who have been thrown out of 
work and the millions of capital in jeopardy because England 
has interfered with their trade. 

The papers were filled some little time ago with long accounts 
of the crisis in copper mining. The price of copper went to a 
figure so low that it was no longer profitable for the mines to 
produce and many of them closed down rather than work at a 
loss, which of course forced the miners to be idle, and this resulted 
in the mining companies suspending their dividends, which was 
a great hardship to many persons whose incomes were derived 
in whole or in part from copper investments. This unfortunate 
state of affairs was one of the consequences of the war but not 
the direct effect of the action of England in preventing copper 
going to Germany. The war not only curtailed American exports 
to neutral countries but reduced consumption in the United States 
and brought about economy in every direction. Contemplated 
improvements and extensions in electrical lines, in which copper 
enters so largely, were suspended because bankers were unwilling 
to finance new enterprises until the future was more secure, 
building operations were deferred until a more propitious time. 
Yet if one is to believe certain newspapers—and the great majority 
has no other source of information than its newspapers—if a few 
cargoes of copper were permitted to be sent to Germany the copper 
industry instead of being in the depths of depression would be 
thriving. 

It is the same with rubber. Very properly and compelled by 
imperative necessity, the British Government has placed an 
embargo on the exportation of rubber from British dependencies 
to the United States because of the knowledge that unless restric- 
tions were enforced rubber would be sent to Germany, and without 
rubber Germany will be greatly embarrassed in carrying on the 
war. This, of course, is a blow at the American manufacturer, 
as the embargo has naturally sent up the price, and the manu- 
facturers of tires, boots, and hundreds of other articles, who 
made contracts on the basis of the price of the raw material before 
the war now find themselves confronting heavy losses, and the 
shortage has become so great that factories may be compelled 
to suspend or curtail operations ; a situation very similar to and 
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brought about through the same causes that threw so many 
thousands of men in Lancashire out of work during the American 
Civil War. 

In England at that time no one suggested that the action of 
the North was deliberately taken with the purpose to coerce 
England, or that American manufacturers hoped by stopping the 
supply of cotton to England to profit by her extremity and secure 
the trade hitherto enjoyed by British manufacturers. That is 
the explanation offered by some American newspapers. Crude 
rubber, they tell their readers, is piling up in English warehouses, 
which the English manufacturer can buy at a ridiculously low 
figure and make it possible for him to undersell the American 
manufacturer not only in the foreign market but at home, thereby 
threatening the employment of a quarter of a million men and 
making millions of capital non-productive. Naturally this arouses 
feeling and weakens American sympathy. 


The Germans and their Press in the United States—and the 
German papers are many, widely scattered and are doing effective 
work in spreading lies among the Germans—are making the most 
of these charges, thus deepening the impression that England, 
pretending friendship, is pursuing a policy detrimental to American 
interests and under cover of the necessities of war is selfishly 
using its opportunity to obtain trade which it could not secure 
by legitimate means. It also makes it possible for them to accuse 
the President of being weak, of tamely submitting to England, 
which, they assert, he is not unwilling to do because he is really 
an enemy of Germany. This campaign has not been without 
effect, as is seen in the numerous Bills introduced in Congress— 
which at the time I write are under consideration by their respec- 
tive committees—to prohibit the exportation of all war material, 
on the ground that it is a violation of neutrality, because the 
Allies alone can draw supplies from the United States as the sea 
is closed to Germany. 

As might be expected the German Press gives enthusiastic 
support to the agitation, which says that if the exportation of 
war material were prevented the war would end in ninety days ; 
but a somewhat disturbing sign is that some American newspapers 
also approve the enactment of this legislation, their far-fetched 
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argument being that as only the enemies of Germany are able 
to buy war material in this country, the embargo would restore 
equality, and in that way the United States would be acting in 
accordance with the real spirit of neutrality. 

In all probability the trade in war material will not be inter- 
fered with and there will be no change in the well-established 
principles of international law, which make it as legitimate to 
sell arms to a belligerent as toa neutral. The trade is too valuable 
to be interrupted, and American manufacturers are profiting too 
greatly by the European demand to submit to having that source 
of revenue cut off. But the patriotism of German-Americans 
knows no limits. They would be perfectly willing to damage 
American industry if they could advance the German cause. 
The German in America, although naturalised and professing 
American allegiance, is still a German under the convenient 
provisions of German law. He is in America what he is in England, 
pretending to have become part of his adopted country but still 
loyal to the country of his origin and using his advantages and 
opportunities to serve his own people and Government no matter 
what harm he may do to the people and the Government who 
have offered him an asylum, who have enabled him to escape 
from Prussian militarism, who have set him on his feet and put 
in his hands the power to shape politics. What the Germans in 
America hope for, what they are working for unceasingly, is to 
bring about a rupture between the United States and Great 
Britain in the hope of making the United States an ally of Ger- 
many, and if they cannot succeed in that, at least to destroy the 
friendly relations now existing between England and America. 


A. Maurice Low 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


INDIA 
WHAT INDIA IS DOING 


M. Pichon, who seems a little disposed to think that the Allies 
of France should accelerate their pace, has been warmly advo- 
cating the employment of Japanese troops in Europe. He appears 
to believe that pressure from Great Britain would suffice to 
ensure the appearance of Japanese armies in the field. I am 
not at all sure that there is any ground for this assumption. At 
the time of writing Count Okuma’s Ministry, which to some 
extent was an experiment, is by no means secure, and it is quite 
possible that we may see Ministerial changes in Tokio. Japan’s 
entry into the war was not universally approved by the Japanese, 
though there was little audible dissent. Public opinion in Japan 
would assuredly be very sharply divided about the expediency of 
sending troops to Europe. Japan has already done a great 
deal for the cause of the Alhes. She has expelled the Germans 
from the Kiaochau territory by a brilliant feat of arms, and 
she has supplied the Allies in Europe with munitions of war to a 
considerable extent. ‘The services rendered by her Fleet have 
not been published, but they are valuable. There are substantial 
difficulties in the way of the employment of Japanese troops 
in Europe. It is not enough to pack army corps in transports 
and send them to the battle-line. They must be supported 
by a stream of ships bearing drafts to replace losses, as well as 
food and ammunition. When troops come to us from Australia 
or Canada, we can keep them supplied with food and munitions, 
though not with reservesofmen. Nearly everything the Japanese 
require, food and clothing and cartridges and shells, as well as 
reserves, would have to be brought from Tokio Bay. M. Pichon 
evidently contemplates the use of Japanese troops in France and 
Flanders, and not in Poland. A Japanese Army in France 
would be operating at a distance of 10,000 miles by sea from 
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its base. The number of men Japan could supply is not great 
when compared with the enormous armies now in the field, 
The peace strength of the Japanese Army is 240,000 of all ranks, 
and the war strength of the first line about 450,000 men. It 
may be doubted whether, if all objections and difficulties were 
eliminated, Japan would be disposed to send to Europe any 
number exceeding 100,000 men. 

M. Pichon’s articles have had the result of producing some 
debate as to whether the British Empire is making sufficient 
use of the fighting resources of India. It is important to discuss 
this question frankly, for much misconception is rife concerning 
it. We must consider first the normal strength of the Army of 
India, and next the degree to which that strength has already 
been drawn upon. When war was declared, the total forces 
available in India (including all ranks) were: British Army, 
75,575 ; Indian Army, 159,861 ; Imperial Service Troops (main- 
tained by Native States) 21,069; Indian Reservists, 36,124; 
Volunteers, British (including Eurasians), 39,470. The total 
is 332,099, but very few of the volunteers are available for 
foreign service. I cannot specify the numbers sent abroad since 
the outbreak of war, for the excellent reason that I do not know 
them. We get some clue, however, in Lord Hardinge’s speech 
at Delhi on January 13, in which he said that the Government 
of India “ had despatched, or are despatching, 200,000 men over- 
seas to fight for the Empire.” Excluding the volunteers, who are 
of unequal quality, we may take it that this leaves about 100,000 
men, British and Indian, belonging to the normal army and its 
reserves, available for the defence of an area of 1,773,000 square 
miles, with a land and sea frontier of 6000 miles, and a popu- 
lation of 315,000,000. To this 100,000 men must be added 
certain Territorial Divisions, including a substantial proportion 
of artillery, which have been sent to India for garrison duties. 
It can never again be said that we hold India by the sword. The 
truth is that we have never done so, as even the blind spies of 
Germany ought to have discerned. We hold India by the 
acquiescence, sometimes expressed, generally tacit, of the Indian 
peoples. If that acquiescence were withdrawn our last rear-guard 
would be embarking at Bombay Jiarbour within six months. 
Here, then, is a fundamental fact about British rule in India 
which our enemies have never grasped. Had they done so, 
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the German professors would never have written so much non- 
sense about the British in India. 

Lord Hardinge said that these forces sent from India had 
been fighting in five theatres of war. The first is the Indian 
Expeditionary Force in France, of which more anon. The 
second is the very strong expedition which has been sent to 
Egypt, and is now aligned along the banks of the Suez Canal. 
The third is the force sent to British East Africa, which has not 
done uniformly well, through no fault of the troops. The detailed 
story of the failure of the attack upon the coast town of Tanga, 
in German East Africa, has recently been published. The repulse 
was due to an over-anxious adherence to the prescriptions of 
international law. The expedition arrived off Tanga at day- 
light on November 2, and as the place was unfortified notice 
of bombardment was given. The attack was not delivered 
until 9 A.M. on November 4, by which time the Governor of Tanga 
had been able to bring up from 2000 to 3000 European troops by 
rail from the interior. The British were unable to carry the 
town, and had to sail away after suffering considerable losses. 
There was no good military reason why Mr. Harcourt should 
have suppressed these and other facts regarding the various 
operations in which the Colonial Office has been concerned. The 
Tanga affair carries a moral for all commanders of minor ex- 
peditions. ‘The fourth theatre in which Indian forces have been 
operating is at the head of the Persian Gulf and in Chaldea, where 
the capture of Basra has made a deep impression. The fifth 
theatre is China, where the British-Indian troops at Tientsin— 
who were stationed there when the war broke out—participated 
with the Japanese in the skilful operations which led to the fall 
of Tsintau. India, then, has already supplied troops for service 
in three continents, and in view of her heavy and varied re- 
sponsibilities has done uncommonly well with the forces at her 
disposal. 

Can she do more? That is the question we have next to 
consider. In answering it we must bear in mind the internal 
requirements of India. Some Indian orators, in all sincerity, 
have assured us that we could take away every white soldier 
from India, and rest satisfied that the country would remain 
periectly quiet. Ido not agree with this well-meant statement, 
which only imperfectly measures British duties in India, The 
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spontaneous and universal expressions of Indian loyalty which 
the war has evoked are most gratifying and obviously sincere, 
but those responsible for the peace and safety of India have to 
remember that its myriads include many classes of people. To 
withdraw the whole of the British garrison would be to take 
unwise and unnecessary risks, and failure to preserve the internal 
peace of India would react disastrously upon the loyal popu- 
lation of India themselves. The sinister plotters who remain 
antagonistic to British control have not entirely ceased their 
reprehensible activities, as recent events in Bengal have shown, 
The retention of a certain proportion of British troops acts as a 
salutary check upon them, and conduces as much to the interests 
of India as to our own interests. Again, we are bound to remem- 
ber that India has still to bear the supreme test of participating 
with us in the endurance of serious reverses. So far the war 
has, on the whole, gone very well for the Allies. There is every 
reason to believe that it will continue to do so, but it may not 
always be thus. Heavy blows might make scme hearts grow 
faint, and we are compelled to consider such a contingency. The 
sending of strong forces of Territorials to India does not in the 
least imply mistrust. It constitutes a very natural military 
precaution. No Power in the world has ever before, while waging 
an unprecedented war elsewhere, held an immense Empire like 
India with 100,000 men, of whom only a small proportion are 
men of the controlling race. That we should do so implies the 
degree of our implicit confidence in the loyalty of the people 
of India. If we strengthen our garrison from our home reserves, 
it is partly because we have to think of other things. All along 
the North-West Frontier are swarms of tribesmen armed as they 
have never been armed before. They, too, have been behaving 
extraordinarily well, and have given most welcome assurances. 
Beyond our frontier King Habibullah of Afghanistan has re- 
peatedly informed the Viceroy of his cordiality. Yet such 
little incidents as the raid of Khost tribesmen in the Tochi Valley 
in November warn us that unforeseen factors may at any time 
thwart the friendly intentions of the Afghan ruler and the pacific 
influence of the tribal headmen ‘The Khostwals who looted a 
rest-house near Miranshah are said to have been led by a mad 
fakir, and such men are insusceptible of control, and capable 
of much mischief. For all these reasons, therefore, we may come 
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to the conclusion that the defence force remaining in India after the 
departure of all the men indicated in Lord Hardinge’s speech at 
Delhi on January 13, cannot be much further depleted. It is satis- 
factory to be able to add that the Territorial Divisions which 
have reached India have made an exceedingly good impression. 
All units are to be subjected to that exceedingly searching examina- 
tion in efficiency known as “ the Kitchener test,’ and remember- 
ing how stiff that ordeal is, it is perhaps as well that they are to 
undergo it “ with suitable modifications.” 

Our problem still remains unanswered. We have seen that 
India can probably spare no more trained men—except drafts 
to replace casualties—after the units now designated have been 
sent to their various destinations. I have been reading an 
extremely interesting article by “an eminent Indian publicist,” 
printed in the Times of India, in which it is argued that India 
might train and arm multitudes of men for service against the 
Germans. The writer contends that, “ India’s incapacity for 
military service must stand in history as the greatest weakness 
of the Empire.” He disputes Lord Crewe’s remark that the 
Indian recruiting field “is not an inexhaustible reservoir.” He 
admits that ‘‘a hundred years of peace have laid to sleep the 
old military spirit of the native,’ but holds that if an appeal 
was made to that spirit, the whole country would rise to a sense 
of its responsibility. In his opinion, six months after a start was 
made India might be able to send to Europe month by month a 
hundred thousand men. 

It seems to me that the writer in question, with whose identity 
Iam acquainted, has written much that is true, but so far as the 
requirements of this war are concerned, much that is, I fear, 
impracticable. There is little doubt that he is probably right 
when he argues that throughout India there is a latent military 
spirit which might be revived. No doubt we have gradually, 
and perhaps unconsciously, destroyed many a potential recruiting 
sround by giving it a continuous and slumberous atmosphere 
of peace. Dupleix and his countrymen raised excellent troops in 
Southern India, and the Madras and Bombay Presidencies used to 
give us good regiments. Western India does so still, as the gallant 
101st Grenadiers showed at Tanga. At one time the Bengal Army 
was chiefly recruited from the Gangetic"plain. While we always 
tended to look farther north for our supplies of men, we were long 
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chiefly dependent upon areas a good deal nearer the heart of 
India than the Punjab. The Mutiny was largely responsible 
for sweeping changes, and what began as a measure of expediency 
has since become crystallised into an undiscussed doctrine. Yet 
though the military spirit, if it is not fostered, becomes dormant, 
it does not necessarily die. I believe any race will fight with 
reasonable courage if it is taught how to do so, and finds good 
leaders and serviceable arms, and has a cause in which it believes, 
Recent years have shown that the Chinese can fight well enough, 
when the deadening influences which have produced stagnation 
are removed. No one who has seen in Persia the magnificent 
physique of many of the men can doubt that under really favour. 
able conditions a very fine Persian Army could once more be 
created. We were told that we English were decadent, and had 
lost the instinct of self-defence, but look at the huge armies of 
eager warriors which are springing up to-day throughout the 
land. The principle, I am sure, holds good of India also, and it is 
very doubtful whether the sun saps manhood so completely as is 
commonly supposed. For some time I have even been inclined 
to believe that Macaulay’s sweeping verdict about the deficient 
physical courage of the Bengalis has misled generation after 
generation. It is certainly not true of Eastern Bengal, and I 
begin to doubt whether it is true of any part of the province. I 
would recommend those who do not agree with these specula- 
tions to travel through Bulgaria, as I have done, and see the 
Bulgarian Army of to-day, and then ask older men to tell them 
what the world thought of the Bulgarians in the early seventies. 
They were despised and looked upon as servile, nerveless creatures, 
and if any one had said then that the day would soon come when 
the Bulgarians would drive back the Turks to the gates of Con- 
stantinople he would have been regarded as mad. I once sincerely 
thought that the modern Greeks would be of no account in war. 
Any one who derived his impressions of them from excited debates 
in the Boulé and from contemplating an Athenian mob out of 
hand might think the same; but I do not think so now. And 
I fancy the Indian publicist whose article I have quoted is prob- 
ably quite right in supposing that if we went about it in the 
right way, and had time and facilities enough, we might raise 
endless army corps in India, enough to strike the Germans dumb 
with surprise. Yet—time and facilities! There lie the difficulties. 


an a 
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To recite all the reasons why we cannot train large fresh 
armies in India in time for use in the present war would take 
many pages. I will only mention a few. The first reason is that 
we have not got a sufficient supply of British officers. We have 
oreat difficulty in finding enough capable officers for our own new 
armies, and it would be almost impossible at this juncture to supply 
many thousands more British officers for new Indian armies. 
Again, we cannot spare officers and instructors to train huge 
additional forces in India. We have a serious shortage of efficient 
instructors in this country. Both officers and instructors would 
have to learn Hindustani or some equivalent language, and there 
is no time for this. It is true that throughout the Indian Army 
simple words of command are always given in English, but my 
Indian readers know very well that British officers with native 
regiments would never get their men to go very far unless they 
could talk to them in their own language. Again, how could these 
new Indian armies be clothed and armed and equipped? In 
this country all our resources for the next twelve months and 
more will be occupied in providing for our own armies and their 
reserves, with the addition of certain supplies imperatively 
required by our Alhes. India is admittedly self-sufficing in the 
matter of supplies for her troops, but her army factories and 
workshops are planned on the basis of her peace strength. Their 
output would not suffice for hundreds of thousands of new troops, 
and there is no chance just now to build fresh factories in India, 
even if the raw material for their use was freely obtainable. Yet 
another point is that it would take far longer to train an Indian 
soldier to meet a European foe, than it does to train our raw 
recruits at home. The Indian has infinitely more to learn, and is 
slower at acquiring the requisite knowledge than the young 
recruits of the Kitchener armies. Again, in this war the finest 
troops in the world would be of no use without their due pro- 
portion of artillery, and it is taking all our time to turn out the 
guns for our own new levies. I could give many more reasons, 
but perhaps these will suffice. 

There are still more vital difficulties in the way, difficulties 
which make the hope of immense Indian armies in Europe in 
this war an idle dream. The President of the Indian National 
Congress, Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, said at Madras the other 
day: “India can put a wall of Indian soldiers in the field against 
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which German militarism will hurl itself vainly.” I am sure he 
meant and fully believed what he said. I am equally sure that 
when he spoke he had no true conception of the realities of the 
case. My Indian friends—and some capable English soldierg 7 
also—have often talked to me of the possibility of having Indian | 
regiments manned and officered exclusively by Indians. I wonder 7 
what would happen if such regiments were pitted against a fierce and 
formidable German attack somewhere near La Bassée. I am not 
thinking of an Indian regiment which may have lost all its British 
officers in action, but of a regiment, let us say, trained in peace 
and led in war by Indians. The time has not yet come when 
Indians alone, without the advantage of British training and 
British leadership, can stand up against highly trained European 
troops. They cannot expect to do so, and it is no discredit to 
them if in contact with the best European armies they are still 
largely dependent on their British officers, and almost lost with- 
out them. When one considers the weather, the character of the 
fighting, the courage of the foe, the demoralising effects of artillery 
fire, the strange environment, the great strain, which seems to tell 
more on Eastern than on Western nerves, I think the Indians in | 
France have done very well. Some units have done splendidly, 
and those not the troops which are most in the public eye. In- 
dividual Indian officers and men have time and again displayed 
the utmost gallantry and devotion. Yet when all is said, Indian 
troops are not at their best in this strange warfare, unsuited to 
their traditions, beneath grey and streaming skies, in winds that 
chill to the bone. They have much to acquire before they can 
meet on absolutely equal terms the flower of the soldiery of 
Europe. They have learned much in France, and have conceived 
an increased respect for Europeans in war. I wish their ex- 
periences could be more freely communicated to their com- 
patriots at home, because there would then be a better com- 
prehension among the people of India of the formidable character 
of this unprecedented war. Just now India is rather in need of a 
better sense of perspective. 

The final conclusion I wish to draw is that India has rendered 
great and invaluable help in many directions, but that, though 
her will is strong enough, it will be impossible for her to give 
much more assistance in the European area of this particular 
war than she is now doing or about to do. ASIATICUS 
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